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ABSTRACT 

An ethnographic study of the intake process involving 
the formal assessment, place' ^ it, and educational programming of 12 
Hispanic deaf /hearing impaired children, aged 3-8, in both a private 
school for the deaf and the New York City public schools, was 
conducted over a 2-year period (1984-1986). Participant observation, 
interviewing, and electronic recording were used to monitor the 
intake process which included formal assessments ^ case conferences, 
parent/teacher /.i^^^tings, written reports (including Individualized 
Education Programs), correspondence with state education officials, 
as well as both home and classroom interactional settings. Gaps were 
found to exist between policy/legal guidelines and actual practice, 
especially concerning the active participation of Hispanic parents in 
decision making, and the accurate assessment of the social, 
communicative, and educational abilities and needs of the deaf 
children. These gaps appeared to result from social and cultural 
rather than individual or psychological factors. In order to foster 
the p'-ovision of improved services for Hispanic families and their 
disabled children it is recommended that: (1) certain changes in 
legal guidelines and organizational structures within special 
education systems be explored; (2) training programs for policy 
makers and educators in special education systems be instituted: and 
(3) training and information programs for Hispanic parents be 
developed. (Appendices constituting over half the document provide: 

(1) plans for further analysis of data and dissemination of results; 

(2) a description of a national survey used in the study with a 
summary of results; and (3) an extensive annotated bibliography for 
researchers and educators interested in applying the ethnographic 
perspective. Two resarch guides are also appended.) (Author/DB) 
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SCHOOLING THE DIFFERENT: ETHNOGRAPHIC CASE STUDIES OF 
HISPANIC DEAF CHILDREN'S INITIATION INTO FORMAL SCHOOI INQ 

Abstract 

An ethnographic study of the intake process involving 
the foraal assessaent, placeaent and educational prograMing 
of Hispc.nic deaf/hearing iapaired children, aged 3-8, was 
conducted over a two*year period (1984-1986). Twelve 
children were selected for intensive case study in two 
settings: a private school ior the deaf in a large 
northeastern city and the public school systea of the saae 
city. Participant observation, interviewing, and electronic 
recording were used to aonitor all aspects jf the intake 
process, including foraal assessaents, case conferences and 
parent/teacher aeetings, written reports (including 
Individualised Education Prograaa) and correspondence with 
state education officials, as well as both hoae and 
classrooa interactional settings • 

Data was analysed with particular focus on: (1) the 
influence of school/institutional social organization and 
cultural process on the intake process; (2) the developing 
relations between parents and school professionals; 
(3) participation in decision-aaking processes; (4) the 
response of children being initiated into new institutional 
settings, including coaaunicat ive strategies children used 
with teachers and peers; (5) the social and cultural nature 
of school and classrooa environaents; and (6) the 
relationship between policy/legal guidelines to actual day- 
to-day practices related to the intake process. 

Certain gaps were found to exist between policy/legal 
guidelines and actual practice especially concerning the 
active participation of Hispanic parents in decision aaking, 
and the accurate assessaent of the social, coaaunicative, 
and educational abilities/needs of the deaf children. These 
gaps were produced through the interaction of several 
factors which are of n social and cultural, rather than 
individual or psychological, nature. This was so despite 
the best efforts of aany dedicated professional educators 
theaselves. In general, Hispanic parents deaonstrated 
considerable skills in providing strong supportive 
relationships within the faaily for their deaf/hearing 
iapaired children, but lacked knowledge of how to aake their 
voices heard in institutional systeas such at schools and 
school systeas. 

In order to foster the provision of iaproved services 
for Hispanic faailies and their disabled children it is 
recoaaended that: (1) certain changes in legal guidelines 
and organizational structures within special education 
systeas be explored; (2) training prograas for policy aakers 
and educators in special education systeas be instituted; 
(3) training and inforaation prograas for Hispanic parents 
should be developed. 
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PREFACE 



Coa|§gt_of_t^ifi_Rsefi£t 

Thm following pa<«s constitute thm final r«s«arch 
report for Qrant # 0008400653, Project # 023CH40210. 
**Besearch on Developintf and laplaaantinf Intake Procedaree 
Affecting Educational Profrauinf for Hiepacic Hearing 
lapaired Children.** This research project was funded froa 
July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1986 by the Special Education and 
Behabilitative Services Branch of the U. S. Departaent of 
Education. The research was conducted by Adrian Bennett r 
principal investigator, of the Center for Puerto Bican 
Studies, Hunter College, CUNY. Assistance was provided 
under subcontract by the The Lexington Center, Inc. 

An ethnographic and anthropological perspective was 
used to study intake procedures involving preschool-age 
Hispanic hearing iapaired chilJren. Hence our concern 
throughout was with **on the ground** fieldwork, including 
intensive participant observation, interviewing, and video- 
and audio-tape recording. As is characteristic with 
ethnography, we collected an enoraous aiiount of data in the 
fora of field notes, interview suaaarien, tape recordings, 
as well as written records and docuaents. 

As principal investigator, I aa currently writing a 
Bore extensive report (described on pp. 30-32 of the present 
docuaent) which will provide a aore detailed discussion of 
our aethodology and findings, and which will also illustrate 



the kiads of analyses we are pureuing in our continuing 
review of this data. This ie an extensive process that can 
take SOBS tiae to coaplete* In the aeantiae we offer this 
truncated version of the longer report which consists of the 
following sections: 

^ha2t^r_I: **An Bthnofraphic Study of tha Intake 
Procets.** This chapter suMarizes our findings to 
date (pp. 1-7); describes the focus of the study 
(pp. B-11); specifies indicators of the particular 
educational needs of Hispanic hearing iapaired 
children, and discusses the iaportance of 
understanding sociocultural processes related to 
those needs (pp. 11-25); discusses the 
ethnographic framework of the study, including 
general research issues (pp. 25-30); and provides 
a chapter-by-chapter deacription of the longer 
(forthcoming) version of the report which we 
expect to coaplete by June 30, 1987. 

Chaetsr.I^: **Methods of Data Collection and 
Preliainary Analysis.** This chapter goes into 
detail about how we actually applied our 
ethnograph' aethodology to collect data to answer 
the kinds of questions raised in Chapter I. We 
also discuss probleas encountered in the field and 
adjustaents aade to our original plans as a result 
of these probleas. In addition we describe 



■•thcds of preliainary aDaly««s i^hioh fi# conducted 
as thm data collection procaaded, and which halpad 
to fuida furthar data collaction and rafinaaant of 
apocific raaaarch quaationa. 

Aeeendix.A: *'Plana for Further Analyaia of Data 
and Diaaaeination of Beaulta.** Thia aaction 
diacuaaaa in none detail plana for continuing 
analyaia of the data and for diaaaaination of our 
findinga through the developaent of training and 
curricular aateriala, papers preaented at 
acholarly confarancea, articlea to be aubaittad to 
scholarly Journalap and a book to be publiahed in 
1988 by Falaer Preaa, Ltd. 

Aeess^ix.fi: **National Survey.** Thia aaction 
deacribaa and suuarises results of a 
<!uaationnaira, with aalected telephone follow-up, 
sent out to a selection of agencies in the United 
Statea aarving aubatantial nuabers of hearing 
iapairad Hiapanic children. 

AeeSS^iss.C: ** Annotated Bibliography.** Thia 
section includes an extensive annotated 
bibliography, divided into several related 
categories, intended to aasist other researchera 
and educators intareated in applying an 



ethnographic perspective to related areas of 
research (ainoritiea in education; deaf education; 
special education systeas and policy; ethnographic 
■ethodologyi etc. ) • 

ACEfiB^ix.D: ^'Quide for the Ethnographic Study of 
the Intake Process. This appendix consists of a 
guide the project director wrote to aid the 
research associate and project assistant in 
carrying out their responsibilities for collecting 
and reviewing data. 

AcBSfi^ix^B: **Data collection Procedures for the 
Second Year.** This appendix consists of a guide, 
■odified froa that of the first year in Appendix 
D, to assist the new research associate, who had 
replaced the first year's associate. 

A.Note_on_l5elicatisna_of_the_Reaearch 

Chapter VII of the longer, forthcoaing, version of our 
report will include a detailed discussion of the 
iaplications of our study for policyaaking, iapleaenting 
effective intake procedures for Hispanic hearing iapaired 
children, and developing, good relctions with Siapanic 
faailies and coaaunities. Ne will alao diacuaa there 
certain fundaaental theoretical iaauea which grew out of our 
research regarding the relationahip of aocial inatitutiona 
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and thm culturally **dif f erant** athnic ainority populatiooa 
which thay aarva. Thia diacuaaion will, wa hopa, coatributa 
to davalopaanta in tha atudy of aociocultural procaaaaa in 
aducational ayataaa. 

Howavar, wa baliava it aay ba uaaful to auaaarisa aoro 
briafly aoaa ot tha iaplicationa of our atudy aa wa now aaa 
thaa for raadara of thia ahortar varaion of our raport. Wa 
focua particularly on tha iaaua of tha ralavanca of the 
athnofraphic-anthropolof ical parapactiva for <attin< an 
undaratandinf of tha aducational and aaaaaaaant iaauaa in 
■inority apacial aducation. Tha raadar night benefit froa 
reading pagea 1-7 of thia report, which auMarisa our 
findinga* before continuing with thia aaction. 

Na took tha poin^ of view in our raaearch that 
ethnography approachea the aocial world aa a confluence of 
**voicaa,** an interface of inati tut iona, peraona, experiencea 
and intereata which involve coaplexea of interperaonal and 
group interaction organised around apacific couunicative 
practicea and ayabolic proceaaea. Theae interactional 
proceaaea take place over tine, acouaulating thereby a 
hiatory with deterainate outcoaea for apacific individual* 
or groupa. It ia the focua on the aocial proceaaea thi .ugh 
which particular outcoaea are produced which dictataa the 
apacific aethodologiea eaployad by the ethnographer, whether 
theae involve participant obaervation, interviewing, 
reviewing docuaenta, tape recording or filoing, or aaarching 
through archival recorda or archealogical reaaina. In other 
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word., it i. th. Mthropolofl.f. l«f re.t in .oci.l proc... 
which dictate, .pecific -thodolofie. .nd which define, 
•thnofr.phy a. . fi.id of intere.t. a per.pective. The 
•pacific ■ethodolofie. do not. either .ingly or in 
co-bination. con.titute ethnography in and of the-.elve.. 

Oivn the application of thi. per.pective to our 
re.e.rch project of inve.tigatin, the intake proce.. 
involving young Hi.panic hearing i.p.ired children . our 
-thodology and finding, have certain i.plic.tion. for 
•Pecial education policy and for re.earch in .pecial 
education, particularly where the need, of "culturally 
different" population, are in que.tion. 

We found that we were able to docu-ent certain .ocial 
proce..e. by ..an. of which Hi.panic children were defined 
with rcpect to .cbool value, and .ocial .tructure.. 
.Uo docu.ented proce.... through which particular relation, 
between parent, and .chool .taff were developed and. a. it 
were, .et in place. Th... proce.... involved the deployent 
by participant, of certain notion, of ethnicity, culture. 
■ inoriUe.. language and co..unication. the "child." and 
daafne... The.e concept, were intricately involved in 
interaction, between parent., .chool .taff .nd children in 
that participant, u.ed the. to interpret each other.' 
co..unicative acta. a. well a. to explain their own action, 
end belief.. We found that concept, like "ethnicity." 
"culture." "the child." etc. were in fact not ...pi,' 
"...antic pri.itive. which could not be further analyzed. 
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Rather, they were coaplexee of contextuelly shifting 
■eaninCe, values and interests which were not necessarily 
clearly defined in any particular context. Thus, the 
■eaninf and functional use of a concept of *'bein< Hispanic" 
could shift, depending on who deployed the concept and the 
contexts in which it was brought into play. For exaaple, 
for sone staff BeBbers, whose special responsibility was to 
Mediate between school and Hispanic clientele, it was 
iaportant to assert, and keep reasserting, how fi£apanicr> 
were **dif f erent** froa other groups of parents or children; 
requiring thereby special expertise and linguistic skills 
froB staff who "served** their needs. 

Much of our data collection, as well as subsequent 
analyses, have focused on negotiations between participants 
ove*" who had the final authority over the child (including 
hew that child was to be defined, or assigned a particular 
identity) in particular doaains. These **negotiations, ** 
which soaetiaes involved struggles and conflicts, also 
involved the children theaselves in both classrooa and test 
situations. But these Interactions could not be understood 
as sere interpersonal relations being constructed by 
individuals in a vacuus. Their context in the institutional 
structures of schools, school eysteas, the fraaework of 
legal restrictions and aandates governing special education 
in the U. S., as well as certain ideological and structural 
aspects of the general society in which these systeas are 
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eabeddad had to bo token into accoant in interprotinf our 
dots. 

To bo Boro opocific, wa found a conaidorablo fap 
botwoon tho "intonf of tho law. aa eabodiod in PL 94-142 Q 
and in Part 200 of the Roculationa of the New York State 
Oonmissioner of Education, that parenta ahould participate 
in deciaion aakinf on the one hand, and the actual day to 
day level of social reality in the achoola on the other. We 
alao found that the "rational" ayatea of aaaeaaaent. 
placeaent and educational pro<raBBin< eabodied in the law 
leaves auch out of account that directly affects the kind of 
educational treataent the child actually receivea. aa well 
aa the child's responae to that treataent. 

In general, though not in all cases or in all 
•ituatioDS. participation of the Hispanic parents of our 
case study children in decision nakinf was ainiaal. though 
they diligently attended intake tests, caae conferences, 
parent -teacher conferencea. etc. The aore extended version 
of our report will docuaent soae of the specific social 
proceases whereby these outcoaea were produced, sustained, 
and explained by participants theaselves (Chapter VI). We 
will also discuss there certain differences between various -J 
parents in teras of their participation. These diffarences 
were influenced by a coabination of factors, including 
aocial class relations, coaaunicative styles, and the ^ 
apecific concerna of parenta theaselves. 

1 
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Our resaarjch indicattts that iit erder to increasa 
Hispanic parent participation a nunb^r of factors need to be 
taken into account. These include certain social 
•tructura.i , cultural and ideological factors. For exaaple, 
the law provides no foraal structures for participation 
beyond specifyinf due process rights in case of unresolvable 
disaf reeaents, and rights of parents to be present at case 
cc^nferences and to refuse to endorse an ISP. We found that 
■ost Hispanic parents did not well understand their role in 
the intake process, even when in their own view profaesional 
staff had nade particular efforts to infers the parents. We 
also found that parents* atteapts to express disacreeaent at 
certain points in the intake «^rocess were not always fully 
understood as such by staff, or, over the course of a series 
of interactions, were soaetiaes flossed over or redefined 
in Bore liaited teras. Most of the parents had tiz^refore 
only a rather general and vague idea of how different parts 
of the intake process related to each other, or how the 
intake itself fitted into tLe overall educational systea. 

We also found that staff aeabers whose role was to act 
as interM«.diaries between school and r^rents, and who were 
also Hispanic and native Spanish speakers, were not always 
able to be effe'^^ive in assisting parents. These staff 
soaetiaes felt they were caught in conflicts between the 
school's interests and those of parents, conflicts which 
could Jeopardise their own position as professionals. Such 
conflicts were in fact characteristic of tLe positions of 

ix 
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adainistrators, teachars and tastiof ataff in <anaral. 
That ia, cartain aapacta of tha aociocultural ayataa of 
apacial aducation itaalf aaaaad at tiiaaa to ailitata aCaioat 
tha baat afforta of profaaalonal ataff to aarva. or avan 
accurataly to <au<a. tha naada of Hiepanic paranta »a thair 
childran profraaaad through the aany atagaa of tha rather 
coaplicated intake procaaa. 

An inportant factor related to parent participation haa 
to do with the notion of individualiaation, which i. cot 
only an iaportant concept in achool culture (perhapa 
eapecially .o in apecial education), but ia eabedded in the 
law which coverna apecial aducation itealf. Thia concept 
affecta both the waya in which parent participation ia 
atructured in the intake proceaa. and the waya childran are 
aaaignad particular idantitiea ia tha achool context, 
including both the aaaaaaBant and olaaarcon contaxta. 

Aa rafarda the firat ..ttar. we interpret our reaearch 
finding to indicate the need for atrong parent 
organizationa which ..ka collective action a poaaibility. 
Becauae of cartain aocial and cultural "fapa" between 
achoola aa inatitutional ayata.a. end the aociocultural 
world fa.ili.r to .oat Hiepanic children in their hone .nd 
urban nei<hborh«od environ.enta . we believe parenta can play 
an important role in helping to nediate differencea and 
potential conflicta between theae different aociocultural 
ayateaa. 
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We do not, however, believe that the answer lies eiaply 
in "ncculturntinf** pnrente to the ways of being and 
believinf that are prevalent in echoola. Moat of our 
parents, in fact, share the belief in the iaportance of 
education that schools usually try to foster, and Haintain a 
stronf interest in their children's educational progress and 
developaent. However, aany the values and orf anisational 
structures of schools seesi to be quite alien, even 
irrelevant, to the position aost Hispanic faailies occupy in 
the urban U.S. environaent (in a political and econoaic 
sense, as well as sociocultural and deaofraphic s.enses). 

Because of a variety of factors, soae of which wa 
encountered repeatedly in our research, it is difficult for 
school staff to faufe accurately the world of these 
faailies, and to deteraine their needs and the best ways to 
furnish a quality educe' q to their children. Parent 
orfanizations, if they were at least partially independent 
of the schools and controlled by parents thenselves, could 
potentially provide both support for individual parents and 
assistance to school staff in nakinf adjustaents to their 
ainority populations. However, the notion of 
individualisation, which is fenerally assuaed without 
question to be a value in itself, with its concomitant 
practice of treating each case separately, tends to ^ork 
against collective action and participation on the part of 
parents. For exaaple, our research indicates that parent 
advocates play little or no role in helping parents new to 



ihm iichoolinc aystaa understand their rights or develop 
positive etretegiea to becoae active participants in 
dertislon Baking and the education of their children. If 
parant advocates were chosen and trained — with the 
assistance r>f professional educators — by parent 
organ i sat io'^e, they sight becoae an effective source of 
infornation for incoaing parents, who could then take a aore 
knowledgeable and active role in assisting th«ir child's 
progress through the intake process, and through foraal 
schooling thereafter. Such advocates could also act as 
liaison persons between parents, school end parent' 
orgenisations. 

It is likely that only parents theaselves could ensure 
effective support of individual children end faailies in the 
intake process, particularly where particular ethnic 
■inorities such as Blacks or Hispanics are involved. Thie 
is because such groups have not only different couunicative 
or cultural "styles" froa those which are the nora in 
schools generally, but because those different "styles" are 
really outcoaes of longtera historical processes in which 
these groups evolved specific systeas of coaaunicatlon and 
culture to cope with their unique circuastances in U.S. 
sosiaty. Of course the picture is coaplicated for 
Hispanics, as our case study faailiea exeaplify, for while 
soae have had considerable contact with 0.8. society, others 
have had little. There are therefore concoaitant 
differences within the general Hiapanic coaaunity which can 
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be attributed ta such factors aa faailiea' iaaif ration 
" experience, their relation to the Job narket in the hoae 

country and/or in the U.S., tnd their connect iona— if any 

with Hiapanic coaaunitiea in the U.S. 

New organizational atructurea to encourage the 
r-J collective independence of parenta would need to be 

developed, though it ia not iuediately clear how thia could 
be brought about or what the role of educatora ahould be in 
the proceaa. One very poaitive factor we found in both the 
private and public achool aettinga ia that aany 
adainiatratora were aincerely concerned with providing 
equitable educational opportunitiea to Hiapanic children, 
and aware that Hiapanic parents generally participated on a 
rather ainiaal level in their child' a education. They 
ahowed conaiderable intereat in and aupport for our 
reaearch, and expreaaed a willingneaa to explore with ua 
poaaibilitiea for iaproving relatione on aany levela with 
their Hiapanic clientele. 

We alao found certain other obataclea to collective 
action on the part of parenta which were quite beyond the 
direct influence of educatora. Theae are in fact aanifold. 
For exaaple, children any enter the achool ayatea at very 
different tiaea during a achool year. Our caae atudy 
children entered the intake proceaa at very varied tiaea, 
including auaaer aontha. Noreover, faailiea with 
handicapped children live all over the city, apread out over 
s very wide area. The vaat aajority of Hiapanic parenta in 
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the New York city .re. .re .l.o quite poor. Uck .te.dy 
work. .Dd h.ve to rely on public tr.n.port.tion to «eet 
•PPOinfent. .t . v.riety of public .gencie.. They often 
h.ve other young children who .re in loci .chool.. .re of 
Preechool .ge. Their de.f child, on the other h.nd. ..y 
h.ve to be tr.n.ported .o.e di.t.nce to . .chool. AH of 
the.e fector. .ilit.te .g.in.t the dev.lop.ent of infor..l 
rel.tion.hip. which could in turn provide the b..i. for 
collective .ctivity .ad org.nix.tion. 

The public .chool .y.ta. in Mew York city .dd. furth.r 
logi.ticl difficulti... in th.t th.re i. con.ider.bl. 
org.ni..tion.l .. w.ll .. geogr.phic di.t.nce between the 
veriou. key .it., wh.r. diff.r.nt p.rt. of th. int.k. .re 
conducted. A p.r.nt ..y h.ve to bring the child to the 
loci .Chool di.trict offic where the loci Co«ittee on 
the Hendicpped i. hou.ed. B.ch di.trict in the city h.. 
it. own COH. Then the p.r.nt will h.ve to bring the child 
to the citywide co«ittee which provide. for-.l ...e....„t. 

of vi.u.lly i.p.ir.d .nd hanring h.ndic.pp.d children. Thi. 
en ...n . con.id.r.bl. di.t.nc to tr.v.l for .... p.r.nt.. 

The Citywide co«ittee hold. it. own "c... conf.r.nc" in 
which t..t ra.«lt. .re reported by the ........„t te«. 

Parent. ..y .tt.nd the., .eeting.. l.t.r. however, the 
di.trict COH hold, .nothor c.e conferenc. the "offici.r 
on. in which the lEP i. pre.ented. Ag.in. the p.r.nt ..y 
•ttend. though he/.he ..y be uncle.r .. to which of the., 
—ting. re.Uy cunt, in th. pl.c.ent end educ.tion.l 
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progrsrainf of h^r child. Lat^r the child will bm assifned 
to m particular achool, within tha local diatrict if 
poaaibla» but that it not alwaya poaaibla aiaca appropriate 
prograaa are not alwaya available within the diatrict. 
There ia then a conaiderable diffuaion of authority in the 
public achool ayatea aa refarda the intake proceaa, which 
tenda to confuae parenta and defuae any objectiona they aay 
have alone the way. Afain, a parent Kay aeet another parent 
in a waiting rooa at one of theae officea, in which caae 
they aoaetiaea ahare their experiencea. But aoat likely 
they will be froa different nei<hborhooda or different parte 
of the city and will not aee each other a<ain. It ia 
therefore difficult for thea to build upon ahared 
experiencea over an extended period of tiae. 

While parenta are thua acre or leaa iaolated froa each 
other, achooLa and achool ayateaa preaent thea with hifhiy 
''rationalised*' proceaaea and fairly fixed inatitutional 
atructurea and proceaainf procedurea. We believe there ia a 
need, therefore, to explore the poaaibilit iea of developinf 
area-wide networka of Hiapanic parenta with handicapped 
children which actively incorporate local chaptera at achool 
or diatrict level. Such a aye tea aifht beat be developed 
independently of, though hopefully in cooperation with, the 
achoola. 

Our reaearch, aa we have noted, indicatea the 
difficultiea which aight iapede the developaent of auch 
organiaationa. At the aaae tiae, we found—both through 
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Ut.r,U« ,.d ob..rv.tt.o. .f p,„ot. Ut.r.cti., ,ith 
their childr.. .t ho..-th.t th. "folk k.owl.dj." of ,,,y .f 
•»r p.r..t. pr.,ld.d th.. «lth . ,„it. .tr.n, b..l. f„ 
<1.«I.PU, .n lnt.lli,.»t «.d.r.t..dU, of th. .y.t.. ,f 
/.r..l .ch..Ii., i. .peeui .due.ti... Th.t i.. tt.y .or.l, 
...d.d Uf.r..tl.. .b.»t th. p.rtlcul.r. .f ,k.t .,.t.. „d 
th. i.t.rr.Utl...hip. „, u. «rl.u. .r,..i„tl..., p„t.. 
but th.y „r. ..t Uckio. l. .biuty f ,..1„. ,„ 
..f.r..tl.o b...d th.ir .p.cific .oc.u.t.r.. .r t. .b.r. 
th.lr .xp.ri.nc.. with .th.r p.r.nt.. 

"«...rdl., thi. U.t p.i.t .f .h„i., .«p„unc... th. 

..I. .xc.ptl.n. «.r.. .„ ,„iu... th... 

►.r..t. «b. ld..tifi.d With .. .at. ..ci.1 ...... 

fully .cc.,t.d th. cultur.l ,.l„.. „ ludl,id«.li„ti.. 

•X.D, «ith it. c.«c..lt«,t y.lu.. of iDdl.idu,! 

r..p...ibillty, c..p.tlti...... „d "c.nt.xt fr.." 

.«lu.ti.. .f ...k .fcii,., .bliiti... Th„ 

..t i.t.r..t.d 1. ....ci.ti., with th. bulk .f ,„ p„..t.. 

— • "r,l..l ,.b.r f.rc. .r 
.. "»nd.rcl.... «h. h.d ,u.n up h.p. .f f„i, „a 
.t..dy ..pl.y,„t. *.d .lth.u,h th. .billty t. .p..k 

»P..i.h .ct.d t. unify p.„.t. iu ...t ^ 

b..i. f.r .utu., id..tific.ti.. With . utu. 

.««h y.ri.ti.. i. th.ir c.untri.. ,f .^.i.. ,„ .^t. 

».r.ut. th.ir .„ dl.l.ct. .. .„p„i„ 

-rkl., cl... p.r.nt.. ^^^^^ 

..P.r.t., .y.bolic.l,y. d.p..di.. k« p„„t. 
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their ONO -ocial cU«« position. The obviou. i.plication i> 
that unity cannot be achieved through shared lanfuafe alone. 
Just as Hispanic resource specialists' abilities as native 
speakers of Spanish did not of theaselves give then accurate 
insight on the needs of parents or the quality of their 
lives. 

Nhat would parent organisations be able to do for 
individual parents that schools do not already do? First, 
they could select and train their own parent advocates who 
could take a Bore active role in inforaing parents and 
supporting then in case conferences, parent-teacher 
■eetings, and other encounters with professional staff. 
They could also take aore responsibility for inforaing 
parents of the nature of the intake process, pvrnapa guiding 
then through particular parts of it. They could deteraiae 
through discussion their own needs as parents, aa wall as 
those of their children, drawing at will on resources 
offered by the schools. If necessary, they could undertake 
collective action i response to school, state, or federal 
policy developaents. Howevitr, as we noted above, such 
action aight be rendered ineffective by the law itself, 
which treats parents and faailies as individual units 
isolable froa their coaaunities, rather than as a collective 
force. We believe changes in the law itself are in fact 
needed if really effective parent participation is to be 
encouraged. That is, structures should be built into the 
law to ensure parents are provided with opportunities to 
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develop their own parent orfenijsetione that can then develop 
and five voice to their own interests. 

We turn now to the other general issue of our research, 
which i. our concern with how the children responded to 
bein< initiated into for.al schooling, and how the school 
systeas shaped and defined that response in partioular 
teras. Again, ethnography enabled us to look at ongoing 
sooial processes as these developed over tiae. Thus, as we 
foUowed each child through tSie intake process we were able 
to build up histories of the developing interaction between 
school a»d child, based on observations, interviews, tape 
recording and reviews of all relevant official docunents, 
•uch as IBPs. We will provide a detailed discussion of the 
Pl.y of forces involving the iutake of one child in Chapter 
VI of the extended report which is forthco.ing, as well as 
in our forthcoming book. 

Our concern was with getting st the social and cultural 
processes and constraints which affect the way the child was 
defined in the school setting and the child's response. 
This neant getting so.e sense of the structural constraints 
on the school environment so that we could gauge its 
relative rigidities and flexibilities in particular 
instances of child-school contact, as well as interpret the 
child's response to situations of contact. 

In general, we found very strong structural constraints 
underlying both testing and classroo. situations. That is, 
•taff, whether edainistretors, test specialists, or teachers 
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tMdod to confirji certain perspectives on the child, certain 
aeeuapticoe about deefoeee, childreoi child developaent, 
learning proceneen, and educational goala. This doea not 
■ean there were not inportant differencea between, for 
exaaple, certain teachera on the one hand, and teat 
apecialiata or auperviaora on the other. Nevertheleaa, 
certain conatrainta on tiae and apace, allocationa of 
reaourcea and rewarda within the claaarooa context, and 
baaic cultural valuea were widely ahared aaong 
profeaaionala. Where diaaent could be detected, it waa adat 
often expreaaed by teachera, and uaually thoae who were acre 
experienced. 

By coapariaon, the children* a reaponaea to the achool 
context varied conaiderably. That variation ia in itaelf of 
aoae intereat. Undoubtedly auch of it derived in aoae aenae 
froa the aociocultural ailieu of hoae and neighborhood. 
That ia, we aaauaed that the children dret on prior 
experience at hoae and in their coaaunitiea to develop 
particular reaponaea to achooling, and in our hoae viaita we 
tried to gather data with thia aaauaption in aind. One 
particularly intereating difference aeeaed to reflect gender 
relatione, with boya tending to be acre ''diaruptive" or in 
our own teraa, reaiatant, to coercion froa peera or 
teachera. However, thia did not hold true of all the boya, 
aioce one at leaat aaong thea waa relatively paaaive in the 
claaarooB. Siailarly, two of our girla were at leaat aa 
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"di.ruptiva" as any of the boys and perhaps .ore difficult 
to control. 

As ethnographers, we did not approach the interaction 
of school and child with any particular preconceptions ^bout 
what the school environ.ent or the child's response should 
be like. We were interested only in finding out as .uch as 
«e could of what it actually wa. like, particularly in what 
it seeaed to be like fro« the children's point of view. 

We found that in general children's identities were 
defined by professionals with reference to the soci^cultural 
world and interests of the school, for exaaple. a child who 
did not cooperate in the testing situation was defined as 
-oppositional" rather than a. engaging in reasonable or 
Juetifiable active resistance to the de.ends of the 
situation as experienced by the child. In fact, the 
eituatiou of testing, as a social situation involving the 
construction of a particular social reality, was generally 
left quite entirely out of consideration in as.ess.ent 
reports, case conferences and IBPs. 

This was true of classrooas a. well, though we found 
eignificant exceptions a.ong certain .ore exp3ri.nced 
teachers who were able to analyse quite perspicaciously the 
deily social dr...s of classroo- life and the participatory 
roles of our case study children in thea. 

On the other hand, one of our children who was actually 
violent tcwards other children in the classrooa. was seen as 
having a personal and individual proble.-^-.pocif ically 
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*'aiig«r*' — rather than as raapoodlnf to him own iotarpretat ion 
of hia axparianca io the claaarooa. When him aothar triad 
to praaant a critique of the claaarooa atructure aa at leaat 
a partial explanation of hia behavior, that critique waa 
eaaentially redefined in auch aore liaited teraa that had 
little to do with the aociocultural ailieu of the claaarooa 
(we diacuaa thia caae in Chapter VI of the extended report). 

That aocial anvironaent of the claaarooa had quite a 
■ixture of the highly atructured and conatralned or *'teacher 
controlled** (though ieachera did not alwaya aanaca to 
■aintain control during theae tiaea) on the one hand, and 
the **unatructured** on the other. Within thia fluctuating 
fraaework aoaewhat independent, yet autually related atreaaa 
of diacouraa could be diacerned: the official achool 
diacourae on the one hand, and the unofficial or 
unauthorised peer-controlled diacourae on the other. 
Soaetiaea theae atreaaa ran counter to each other, aa when 
children **diarupted** a teacher-directed activity. Soaetiaea 
one atreaa aaeaed aubaerged by the other. For exaaple, at 
tiaea teachera aaintained control and children cooperated, 
while at tiaea children developed their own interactiona 
which could be entirely beyond teacher control. A child' a 
particular behavior at any given tiae was generally 
interpreted (by adulta) in reference to the official 
diacourae atreaa. But if peer-controlled activity waa 
authorised by teachers — such as playground play — what could 
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b« con.id.red • di.ruption in • .or« teacher-controlled 
•etting .icht ..rely be .een a. an interper.onal conflict. 

Meverthele... the two .tree., interpenetrated; they 
influenced each other, and the.e -utually-deter.ining 
influence, affected the way teacher, and .upervi.or. defined 
our c..e .tudy children. For ex.-pl«. certain value, 
•xpli :itly .upported by the official di.cour.e .tree. 
•oreti.e. boc-e an object of contention in the peer 
di.cour... Moreover, there wer^ certain contradictory 
force, interacting in both tree... On the one h.nd. 
te.cher. explicitly t.ught coop.r.tion. yet engaged in , 
practice, which .l.o fo.ter.d individual co.petitivene... 
Many of the children were in fact fiercely co.p.tltiv. .nd 
u.ed a wide variety of .ybolic .ction. and object, to 
conteet their .t.nding with e.ch other .nd/or with th. 
t..cher.. our c.e .tudy childr.n developed . wide arr.y of 
•trategie. to learn about and to deal with thi. co-pl.x 
interplay of force.. 

Ethnography, becau.e it ai.. .t documenting thi. 
confluence of force.-diacour.e.. value., rel.tion.hip.-can 
provide a per.pective tc prof ee.ional. on their own 
nctivitie. with the .chool ..ttlng m ter« of how they 
influence the d.v.lop.ent of .oci.l relation., ihi. 
Por.pectlv. can help provide explanation, or under.t.nding. 
of children', behavior that .ight be clo.er to the child', 
actual perception, .nd experience, than that provided by the 
■ore uaual focu. on achieving .pacific educational or 
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btthrvioral foals.. We are Dot erfuing, by the way, for a so- 
called *'chi Id-centered** approach to schooling as opposed t 
a aore ^'traditional** curriculum centered approach. In facti 
the school we spent aost tiae in had a child-*centered 
philosophy. Ratheri we are saying that a aore accurate 
underL tending of the child in terae of his/her relationship 
to the ongoing social processes in the classrooa which the 
ethnographic perspective can help to provide can be very 
valuable to teachers anJ others responsible for assessing 
and providing educational prograae for deaf Hispanic 
children. 

Such a perspective is not readily available through 
other forae of research, such as those aodellsd on 
experiaental laboratory aethods. These latter aetLods tend 
to take for granted the values — explicit and iaplicit — of 
the sociocultural world of the school and classrooPi values 
which aight in fact be a aajor rource of conflicts and 
resultant probleas where ethnic ainority children are 
involved. Thus, rather than siaply defining a child with 
reference to a whole set of assuaed values eabedded in the 
very social organisation of foreal schooling itself, it 
Bight be particularly useful for professional educators to 
understand the child as responding to an experience — an 
interpretation if you will — of a coaplex social environaent, 
that the professional hia- or herself plays a role in 
constructing and aaintaining. 
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For axuple. we found children often en<a<ed in 
contest, over ajr.bol. v.lued beceu.e of the power and ncce.. 
to re.ource. or reward, they repre.ented. or that they took 
the. to repre.ent. Whoever <ot to turn off the light, when 
the children went out to the playground had achieved an 
.litfn.ent with the power repre.ented by the teacher., who 
controlled the light, directly or indirectly at all ti-e. 
(•accept when children challenged their control by turning 
the light, on or of. without the teacher*, per-ia.ion). 
Thi. .ybolic act .ee.ed to give .uperior .tatu. to children 
who .ucceeded in acco.pli.hing it. and in certain cl.a.roo-. 
right, to the light, were hotly conte.ted. 

When one ob.erve. a nu«ber of .i.ilar conte.t. going on 
throughout the .chool day. it i. an inadequate explanation 
to .ay. -thi. i. what young children are like." .ince there 
i. con.iderable croe.cultural evidence ba.ed on ethnographic 
reaearch on children in other .ocietie. that not all 
children are like thi.. That i.. there .u.t be .o.ething in 
the nature of the .ociocultural environ.ent of .chooling 
it.elf which help, create a cli.ate in which individual 
"echievent" i. defined by the children then.elve. in ter-. 
of winning out over other., .oneti.e. at other.' expen.e. 
even if thi. .ean. .o.eti.e. violating certain "rule.." 

So.e of our Hi.pan.c children took fro. the .tart a 
very pa.aive attitude to the world of the cla.aroo.. 
••peci.lly when children were competing with each other or 
in conflict. Other, "cooperated" with teacher, and found 
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acceptable ways to assart their own identity and status 
against those of other children. Still others cooperated 
■ost of the tiae, yet were willing to go beyond liaits set 
by the teachers at other tiaes, thereby earning the view 
that they had ^'probleas. ** Nost of our case study childrent 
even those with prior school experience, were seen by 
teachers as having soae difficulty adjusting to the 
classrooB environaent. Several were recoaaended for 
psychological counseling. Again, in 9very case of a 
**probleB,*' its source was located either in the child, or 
the child's hoae environaent or faaily relationship, rarely 
in the interaction between the child and the classrooa 
■ilieu. In this way, it was rare to hear professional staff 
openly critique any aspect of that social ailieu, or even to 
raise doubts about its iaplications for the child's response 
to schooling. 

The broadest iaplication of our ethnographic research 
is that it could be useful to understand test and classrooa 
settings as social envivonaents in which certain deaands are 
Bade, certain values presuaad to hold, certain relationships 
considered noraal, etc. But these should be considered one 
set of environaents out of other possible ones, created over 
historical tiae by the interaction of social forces which 
reach well beyond classrooa and school itself. In the case 
of Hispanics, it is iaportant that those forces rarely, if 
ever, have represented the interests or experiences of the 
vast aajority of Hispanics in the U.S. It should not be 
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•urpriaiDf if, therefore, inatitutiona such aa achoola have 
been created which do not alwaya natch the needa of 
Biapanica, and which nay even have built-in atructurea which 
■ake it difficult to adjuat to Hiapanic populationa. Thia 
ia true, we believe, deapite the beat intentiona of aany of 
the achool peraonnel — adniniatratora and teachera alike — to 
aerve the Hiapanic population well. 

Becauae of ita apecificity refardinc the deacription of 
aociocultural proceaaea in particular aettinfa, our 
ethnographic approach aifht well be adopted by profeaaionala 
theaaelvea and applied to their own aettinfa. That ia, our 
rea^arch doea not necesaarily dictate particular pedafofical 
practicea which ahould be followed. But our approach doea 
pr ivide a way to underatand particular practices in apecific 
aettinga aa having certain outconea related to interactiona 
within the achool aetting, and aa evoking certain kinda of 
reaponaea froa Hiapanic children. Rather than aeeing 
children'a actiona aa "diaruptive" (though of courae they 
■•y well diarupt what the teacher ia trying to do), or 
"oppoaitional," they aight be aeen in the firat inatance aa 
aayibg aoaething a^out the aocial environaent. Such a point 
of view could h-i particularly helpful in trying to 
underatand hearing iapaired or profoundly deaf Hiapanic 
children'a reaponae to teating and achooling, aince they do 
not generally have the expreaaive verbal aeana that their 
hearing peera noraally have to explain their feelinga. 

Conclusion 
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km we indicate in Appendix A, we hope to develop this 
line of thinking further mm we prepare curriculua Bateriala 
for training profeaaionala (as well as Hispanic parents) 
involved in various ways in the intake of Hispanic hearing 
iapaired children. Our goal will be to develop aaterials in 
such a way that profeseionals~-*whethf r adainistrators, test 
specialists, or teachers — will be able to analyze the 
linkages between their dally professional practice, the 
sociocultural world of Hispanic coaaunities (including the 
iaportance of specific relations to political and econoalc 
conditions), and the institutional structures of the law and 
special education systeas. The aost iaportant iaplication 
of our research for professionals is not, then, to provide 
readyaade foraulae for refining already existing aethods and 
■aterials. Bather it is in helping educators develop a aore 
coaprehensive perspective on their work as professionals 
that can facilitate serving the educational needs of ethnic 
ainority children, whose sociocultural relationship to 
foraal institutions of schooling is indeed quite coaplex, 
with aany unique features for each such group. 

While professionals aay benefit froa training of this 
sort, it is also Iaportant to keep in aind the need to 
develop aore direct ways to assist parents. What they aost 
lacked were, first, specific knowledge of special education 
systeas and, second, strong parent organizations which could 
help thea acquire and act appropriately on that knowledge. 
In developing training aaterials for parents, then, we hope 
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to provide m aodel for addrossing the first of these seeds. 
In developiof treininf Mterisls for professionsl educators- 
'psrtioulsrly sdHinistrstors end policyaskers — we hope to 
^tlHttlate their thlaklng about the second need, so that they 
■ay provide organisational structures which will encourage 
the collective participation of parents. 
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charte, tablee and other thinge we gave her to type. 

I also pro '\tsd froa the eite vieite of end discussions with 
the three project coneultante, Courtney Cacden, Carol Brting and 
Carol Padden. Bach brought a unique perepective to our ongoing 
work that iaaeaeurably broadened the ecope of ay own thinking. 
Siailarly, ay diecueeione with Oil Delgado were etiaulating and 
helpful. None of theee pereone hae any reeponeibility, of 
couree, for the liaitatione of thie report. 

Finelly, I wieh to thank the Hiepanic parente whoee children 
were the eubjecte of thie etudy. They auet reaain anonyaoue, but 
they were, alaoet without exception, aoet cooperative and 
forthcoaing, alwaye cordial and willing to talk to ue, even to 
the extent of allowing ue into their hoaee where they treated ue 
ae friende. Whether they realised it or not, they dieplayed auch 
wiedoa and underetanding in coaaunicating with their disabled 
children, and coneiderable intelligence in dealing with a 
coaplex, often hoetile urban environnent in their etruggle to 
provide their children the beet poeeible opportunit iee for their 
growth and developaent. Ae euch, they deeerve not only ay 
thenke, but our general adairation. 
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CHAPTER I 

AN BTHNOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE INTAKE PROCESS 



IsilS^uct ioDi Preview of f indiggs 

Young Hispanic hearing iapaired children encounter a 
vast, coaplex and powerful social systea when starting out in 
school that can be very different froa the social environnent 
they are used to in their faailiest hoaes and coaaunities. 
They aay not iaaediately recognize that it is the expressed 
purpose of the school to socialize thea in particular ways. 
Yet they generally learn rather quickly to **read" the social 
J systea that opercles in the iaaediate environaent of the 

classrooa. 

For soae this aeans gaining an understinding of how to 
participate **appropr iately^ in a variety of classroon 
activities! which professional educators describe as ranging 
J froa highly "structuredi " to **openended. '* Howeveri the 

particular understandings the children develop do not 
necessarily guarantee ready and willing participation on 
their part, or easy acceptance of them by peers and teachers. 
Soae children aay avoid or resist full participation; others 
aay participate ''appropriately** only interni t tent ly . Others 
glean additional inforaation froa their environment, such as 
an awareness that all activities — structured or unstructured- 
-are governed by certain significant adults. They may also 
draw the further inference that there are peer relationships 
that soaetiaes operate beyond or alongside the norms or rules 
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of '^appropriate*' classrooB behavior. Soaetinea children 
construct particular peer relationships when the teacher is 
not looking. These relationships can serve as an alternative 
social world for the children in the classrooa that fits 
between the gaps; as it were, of official school discourse. 

The Hispanic children in our study varied considerably 
in their response to schooling, although all of thea seeaed 
to learn rapidly about the social systea of the classrooa and 
therefore often changed their behavior considerably in tne 
few Bonths in which we observed thea. Not surprisingly, 
responses of teachers and their peers to these children also 
varied considerably. On the part of peers we noticed a 
soaetiaes aabiguous aix of acceptance and rejection, 
cooperation and conflict, as the children worked out acre or 
less stable relations with each other. Various struggles for 
power, control or recognition could readily be observed aaong 
thea, and our Hispanic subjects developed quite a range of 
strategies to deal with these struggles which were already 
part of classrooa life before they entered. 

Responses of teachers varied as well, but only in 
certain respects. Teachers deaonstrated differential 
abilities to take into account the children's social class 
and cultural aeabership. It was not uncoaaon for teachers to 
express puzzleaent over the behavior of the Hispanic 
children, a puzzleaent which was soaetiaes shared by parents 
and by the researchers as well. When "probleas" arose, 
professionals would aeet with parents to "resolve" the.', 
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quite often with liaited success and with aany autual 
■isunderstandinf 8 reaaining after the aeeting. 

It should be noted that what constitutes appropriate 
participation, and who deteraines what is appropriate in any 
given context cannot be taken as givens but rather are 
important questions for researchers and educators trying to 
understand how children react to the classrooa and school 
environaents. 

The official school discourse is often called **worktiDe** 
by teachers, and generally has a set of explicit purposes or 
"educational objectives" that govern interactional 
activities. Soae children aay develop patterns of behavior 
that could be construed as resistance to the social systea 
encountered in the school. That is, peer relationships are 
inserted directly into the official discourse of the 
classrooa, interrupting it and altering it. Rarely will 
teachers or other professionals see these behaviors as 
resistance per se, that is as sonethinff directed at the 
social realities of the classroon experienced by the 
children theaselves. When teachers and professionals do 
interpret peer relationships as resistance, they will even 
aore rarely understand this resistance as a rational response 
to an alien environaent. 

We are speaking here of children who are from three tu 
eight years old and who are profoundly deaf. In most cases 
their linguistic abilities appear to be very liaited, though 
it «s often difficult to gauge these accurately. These 
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children all display a variety of social and coa.unicative 
•kills which are not always recognized as such by school 
•taff. and which in fact .ay not be displayed in the presence 
of professionals. 

Many professionals are sincerely concerned with 
constructing accurate as.ess.ents of the Hispanic deaf 
child's knowledge and skills, .nd with developing appropriate 
Individualized Educational Progra.s (IBPs) for each child as 
■andated by state and federal regulations. Yet these 
regulations themselves so.eti.es see. to stand in the way of 
those good intentions to provide deaf children with a good 
education, although surely this is not the intent of the law. 
Sensitive professional educators are very aware that, like 
Hispanic children in general. Hispanic deaf children do not 
generally do well in school, and are often tracked into 
"vocational- and si.ilar progra.s that .any-including the 
children the-sel ves-see. rightly or wrongly, as dead ends. 

The parents of these children are often the.selves 
bewildered by their initial encounters with the institutions 
of for.al schooling. They cannot always give the support 
that .iddle class Anglo parents can to their children's 
schooling. By this we do not .ean that they cannot help 
their children with their homework, although this is 
so.eti.es a proble. (quite frequently mentioned by the 
professionals we interviewed). Rather, we mean something 
■ore funda.ental that has to do with certain relationships 
between schools and Hispanic parents that influence the 
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decision-Baking processes which affect their children as they 
progress through* the initial stages of schooling and beyond. 

Although both state and federal regulations mandate 
parent participation in decision-aafcing, the regulations do 
not spell out what constitutes "participation" (Carpenter 
1983; NCLD 1984). In any case, with rare exceptions* 
parents of young deaf Hispanic children generally have only a 
very ainiaal level of participation in decision-aaking 
processes, such as the evaluation aud assessaent of their 
child's knowledge, skills and needs, or the designing of 
appropriate educational prograas for the child. 

Moreover, professionals tend to assume that all the 
expertise is on their side, or at least to present themselves 
to the parents in this way. Tney go so far as to advise 
parents what language to use with their child at home and how 
to discipline and socialize the chilJ at home in ways that 
will conforn to the needs of the school. Professionals tend 
to justify this approach by noting that parents are unaware 
of the "implications of deafness." Hispanic parents have, as 
a group, very aixed reactions to this form of 
professionalism. Some secretly reject it, seeing it as an 
iaposition on their private lives. Soae waver between 
acceptance and belief on the one hand, and doubt and 
confusion on the other. Almost all of them keep their doubts 
and criticisms well hidden from school staff, though they 
willingly share these with other pskents. Very few parents 
will argue with professionals, and in any case, only a few 
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have the knowledge and coa.unicative styles which would .ake 
effective arguaent possible. It is safe to say that, in 
general, Hispanic parents are not coafortaLle in the school 
Betting. 

Where Hispanic deaf children and their parents encounter 
probleas in the school environment, the causes are rarely 
ai-ply linguistic, even where the parents the.selves speak no 
English. Rather, the causes sees to be a coaplex aix of 
ethnic, cultural and social class factors that penetrate both 
-ocial worlds of school and ho.e, and that individual .e.bers 
of these social worlds have little dir .ct control over. The 
achools are staffed largely by aiddle class, white 
professionals, while .ost of the Hispanic parents are at best 
working class or only aarginal aeabera of the labor force 
with low and insecure incoaes, and little for.al education. 
In aany cases these Hispanic parents live a cultural life 
that has strong traditional communal and personalistic bases 
which the white professionals are qnite unaware of. and which 
they .ay not find in their own private lives as members of 
■■all, relatively isolated nuclear families. 

But it would be misleading to attribute the problems 
which crop up in these encounters between two different 
cultural groups as simply the result of unintentional 
misunderstandings caused by cultural and communicative 
differences. Such differences are an important factor, but 
they cannot fully explain the conflicts and problematic 
outcomes of the encounters between schools and Hispanic 



faallies. An extreaely Important variable, at leaat fron the 
expreased point of view of those faailiea theaaelvesi is 
power. Hiapanic parenta are not in awe of the expertise of 
profeasional educatora in general , but they have a strong 
awareneaa of the power that prof eaaionala — as representatives 
of powerful inatitutiona — can wield. In fact they aay have 
a rather inflated view of the power of achool staff. 

Profeaaional educatora working in apecial education 
prograaa oftsn find theaaelvea caught in contra^iictory 
aituatioDs which can sake it difficult for then tn provide 
adequate aervicea to Hiapanic children and their families. 
Not all anthropologists would agree to the application of the 
word "culture*" to the social aettings one finds in schools 
(Guaperz 1982a; cf. Spindler 1982), but there seems little 
doubt from the preliminary findings of our research that 
schools nevertheless are powerful social systems in which 
certain ideas» values, understandings and ways of doing 
things are prevalent and influence the thoughts and actions 
of all who work in them. Partly because schools and programs 
for "special*' populations — such as schools for the deaf — are 
very much undsr the public eye, there is much concern among 
school staff, especially adm listrators, to produce and 
maintain a favorable public image. We found that this 
tendency somstimes ran directly counter to the same 
professionals* sincere attempts to serve Hispanic parents and 
their hearing impaired children. 
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IhS Intake Procesii Scoeg of j^he Project 

W« offer these re.arks as a brief and general survey of 
the findings of a two-year intensive elnnographic field study 
of the social and cultural processes involved in very young 
Hispanic deaf children's initial experiences of schooling. 
We used ethnographic case-study .ethods to exa-ine: the 
decision-.aking processes involved in as.ess-ent. place-ent 
»nd progra-ing for these children; the interactions of 
parents and school professional, during this process; and the 
experience of the young child a. he/she was incorporated into 
for-al schooling. We refer to this process a. the "Intake 
Process" throughout this report. 

The Intake Process includes fornal assess-enta of the 
child's need, and abilities, as well a. place-ent in an 
educations^ progra. and the formal writing of an 
-Individualized Educational Progra- (iBP) for the child. It 
also includes, especially for the very young children who. we 
studied, considerable involvement of parents in the process. 
In New Yo.k State this process includes not only an initial 
.ssess.ent by a tea- of professionals, and a formal meeting 
between these professionals and the parent(s), but it also 
includes a period of thirty days of classroom time during 
1-hich teachers finalize the child's lEP which will apply to 
the year of schooling that follows the end of that thirty day 
period. Also included are several formal communication, 
between parents and the State Education Department (SBD) and 
between school staff and the SED. The entire process i. 
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governed by both federal and state law, and, in the ordinary 
course of events, aay actually take two, three, or even nore 
■onths to complete. It was this transition period fron 
initial assessaents to the end of the official thirty-day 
claesrooB period that we took as the temporal fraaework of 
each of the case studies we conducted* 

The children ranged in age froa three to eight years 
old. Soae of thea entered a large, well-established private 
school for the deaf, while others were entering prograas in 
the New York City schools. In the private school setting, we 
closely Monitored the progress of seven children froa their 
initial assessaents by trained professionals to their 
placeaent in a school program, including their initial thirty 
days in the classrooa, and the parent-teacher conference 
regarding the child's needs and planned educational progran 
at the end of that period. Where possible, we continued to 
■aintai-^ jontact with parents and to monitor periodically the 
children's progress throughout the course of the two-year 
project. In addition, we also observed the testing and 
placeaent of two other children in the private school. In 
the public school setting we nonitored the assessments of 
four children, including the conferences between parent and 
assessment staff for three of the children. Because of 
unavoidable delays, however, we have not yet monitored these 
children'^ initial thirty days in classrooms. 

We monitored the professionals' treatment of each case, 
and closely followed both the children and their parents* 
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•ncounters with professional staff in an atte.pt to capture 
the experience and understanding of all participants in these 
encounters. He conducted in-depth, inforaal and foraal 
interviews with professional staff, as well as observing then 
in the ordinary course of their professional activities. We 
reviewed the intake records of each of our case study 
children, as well as a larger saapls of intake records of 
Hispanic children of all ages in the private school. 

Me also observed the case study children in their hoaes 
in order to get a view of what they were like outside the 
school setting. In addition we gathered a considerable 
aaount of inforaation on the histories and life-styles of the 
faailies through extensive interviews with parents in order 
to get a better picture of how their past experience and 
present social position influenced their encounters with 
schools . 

Additional conponents of our study included the 
production of an annotated bibliography of relevant research 
(Appendix C) , and a national survey of local education 
agencies serving Hispanic hearing-impaired children regarding 
their assessaent and placeaent procedures for those children 

(Appendix B) . 

To a large extent, our nethods were based on 
developaents in two decades of research in the 
sociolinguistics of huaan coBBunication and the ethnography 
of coBBunication (Hyaes 1974; Guaperz and Hyaes 1972; Baunan 
and Sherzer 1974; Guaperz 1982a, 198Zb). Our theoretical 
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perspective was inforaed by a broad range of social and 
cultural theory (Diaen-Schein 1977; Foucault 1980; Wolf 1982; 
Mills 1959; Merton 1949; Saith, et al 1985), as well as by 
philosophical theories of language aeaning and use 
(HittgensteiD 1958; Ricoeur 1981). It was these 
■ethodologies and theories which provided perspective on our 
close observations (including audiu and videotaping), and 
which led to the kinds of generalizations exeaplified above. 

The purpose of this report is to present a summary of 
our findings and to sketch in the most iamediately relevant 
aspects of our research methodology and theory. Most of the 
two years of the project were spent in gathering the data and 
performing the preliminary analyses necessary to guidv the 
process of data gathering as the project developed, which is 
aii accepted methodological convention of ethnographic 
procedures (Malinowski 1922; Spindler 1982; Agar 1983). We 
plan more detailed analyses of the data in the future, which 
will enable us to produce a more extensive report in the form 
of a monograph, in addition to articles for various academic 
Journals, presentations at scliolarly conferences, and the 
development of training materials for parents and 
professionals. A more detailed discussion of plans for 
further analysis and dissemination is provided in Appendix A. 

idycSiioOSi Needs of the Hispanic Hear ingi Impaired Childi 
OsfiDiSS § ES9S9£9b Problem 

There are many indications that the Hispanic child is 



very such "at risk" with regard to educational achieveaent in 
the United States. A nuaber of studies have docuaented 
significantly lower levels of achieveaent for non-handicapped 
Hispanic children in school. Other studies indicate that at 
least certain handicapped groups, though not aeabers of 
racial or ethnic ainor ities--such as the deaf and hearing- 
iapaired— also do not do well in school. Few studies have 
been conducted of the acadeaic achieveaent Hispanic hearing- 
iapaired child, but those that exist indicate they are even 
less well off than either their hearing-iapaired non-Hispanic 
peers, or their noraal hearing Hispanic peers. As Brickson 
(1979) puts it, there are reasons to believe that 

children with aental, physical, or sensory deficits who 
are also aeabers of a ainority racial/ethnic group in 
the United States suffer aore than one handicap. They 
are different aaong the different, a ainority within a 
Minority. 

The iaplication of Brickson's suggestion is that the reasons 
certain groups— the deaf, the ethnic ainority— do not do as 
well in school as their non-deaf, non-ainority peers are 
social, and not the result of psychological, cognitive, or 
physical "deficits.- That is, the acadeaic "failure" of 
these groups is a historical outcoae of interactions between 
these groups and the rest of soci-ity. As far as academic 
achieveaent is concerned, failure is produced through an 
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interaction between the .inority subgroup and the social 
institutions responsible for education— the schools and the 
institutions to which they are linked. Froa this 
perspective, the failure is not attributable to any one 
source: i.e., the schools, the .Inority subgroup, the 
individual, or "society." Rather, its sources .ust be sought 
in the links between these, in their interactions over ti-e. 

These thoughts provided the background of a working 
relationship which developed over ti.e between the T.R.B.E. 
Division of The Lexington Center, inc. and the Center for 
Puerto Rican Studies. Hunter College. Research staff fro- 
The Lexington Center first contacted researchers at the 
Center for Puerto Rican Studies in 1982. A nu.ber of 
■eetings were held which also included researchers fro- other 
institutions with experience in research on the deaf. The 
Lexington Center staff had extensive experience in research 
in deaf education, and had conducted se.inal. and unique, 
studies of the needs of the Hispanic hearing-impaired child 
(Ler«n 1984). The staff at the Center for Puerto Rican 
Studies had considerable experience in ethnographic 
-ethodology. particularly as applied fro- a sociolinguistic 
•nd anthropoLogical perspective (LPTF 1982; LPTF 1984). Both 
sides agreed that such a perspective might help to shed new 
light on the educational problems and conditions encountered 
by the Hispanic hearing-impaired child and his/her family as 
they scufht educational services. 

One of the outcomes of these meetings was a proposal for 
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an ethoofraphic studir of the social and cultural processes 
involved in the assessaent, placement and educational 
profraaaing of Hispanic hear ing-iapaired children in the New 
York City area. This proposal becaae the basis for the study 
to be reported on here. It is worth reviewing briefly here 
soae of the consideratio) s regarding the educational needs of 
Hispanic children — both noraal hearing aud hearing-iapaired — 
which Botivated our discussions and which provided a 
fraaework for defining a set of specific research queationa 
which Bight be effectively addressed through ethnographic 
aethods froB an anthropological and sociolinguist ic 
perspective. 

Several factors indicate that the general living 
conditions of Hispanics in New York State coapare unfavorably 
with those of the general population. That ia, Hispanics, 
particularly Puerto Ricans, suffer froa overcrowding in urban 
areas, isolation within rundown neighborhoods, low incoae, 
high uneaployaent , unequal access to education and Jobs, etc. 
As the 1985 report of the Governor's Advisory Comnittee for 
Hispanic Affairs (QACHA) notes, 

Puerto Ricsna display high levels of residential 
segregation, coaparable only to Elacks. Thus, as a 
group, Puerto Rica;?a are generally found in the 
residentiAlly isolated sections of central cities, such 
as the South Bronx, areas of generally shrinking 
opportunities for eaployaent. 
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Th« Oov»rn«r's report also note* that "in 1979 the Bedien 
Hiepenic feniljr incone ($11,263) wae leee than 56« of the 
■adian for all New York State faailiea ($20,180), yet they 
tended to have larger faailiea to aupport. Bxtreaely high 
nuabera of Hiepanica live in poverty, ae coapared to the 
general population of New York State (v. Fig. 1). 



POVERTY STATUS BY AGE, SEX, AND TYPE OF HOUSEHOLD. 1979 
NYS TOTAL POPULATION AND HISPANIC POPULATION 
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1913 Census of Population t Vol. i# Detailed Population 
Characteristicst NY^ tWashineton^ DaCe USGPCt 1983), 
Section 2# jp» 1444, 1454, Table 24Sa 



Figure 1 




It should be Doted that these figures aask to soae 
extent the actual econoaic conditions under which Hispanics, 
particularly Puerto Ricana, live in New York. A 1985 report 
by the Aasociation of Puerto Rican Bxecutive Directors 
(APRBD) notes that, based on 1978 census figures, 

Spanish origin faailies aaintained by a aan had a higher 
■edian incoae, $11,800, than did those faailies with 
wo»en as heads of household— $5, 100. Thus, with the 
increase in broken hoaes and single parent households, 
we are continuously hearing of the feminization of 
poverty. Thia ia eapecially noteworthy for the Puerto 
Rican conunity aince in the City as a whole, 26 percent 
of all faailiea have a feaale faaily houaeholder with no 
apouse, but it ia 44 percent for Puerto Ricana. 

Aa the 1985 Governor's report cited above notes, "the 
generally lower incoae of Hispanics can be explained, in 
part, by their relatively poor eaployaent situation.' 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported an official 
uneaployaent rate of 19.5 percent for Puerto Ricans in 1982. 
Moreover, those Hispanics who hv/e jobs in New York State, 
and in the Northeast generally, tend to be eaployed in low- 
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status, low-incoae positions (v. Fif. 2) 



J MAJOR OCCUPATIONS OF ENPLOYEO PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER* 1980 

NYS TOTAL POPULATION AND HISPANIC POPULATION 

(In psrcentages) 



Tachnical, Salas , , , . . 

and Adminlstzativa 22.3 48.1 21.0 38.8 - 1.3 - 9.3 



T^tal Population Mispanic Population % Differenca 

^ Mala a Fawalaa • Malaa Fanalaa Malaa Females 

Total' 4,198,030 3,242,738 325,589 233,721 

Managerial and .^^ , 

J Profaasional 27.3 23.6 13.5 12.0 -13.8 -11.6 

:3 



Servic* 12.2 16.0 21.5 16.7 ♦ 9.3 ♦ .7 

Precision Produc- 
tion, Crait and ^ . , ^ , 
Repair 17.1 1.8 15.5 3.9 - 1.6 + 2.1 

Operators, Fabri- 
cators and Laborers 19.2 10.1 27.7 28.5 8.5 -i-lP.I 

Farming, Forestry 

and Fishing 1.9 .4 .8 .1 - 1.1 - .3 



SOURCE I U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census 
o f Population, Detailed Population Characteristics t New York , 
pp. 516-531, Table 220 (Washington D.C.i USGPO, 1982). 

Figure 2 
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And, again according to the 1985 report of APRBD: 

The National Puerto Rican Forua found that 70.6 percent 
of Puerto Rican Bales were employed in low incoae 
occupations as contrasted to 31.4 percent of the White 
■ales. Puerto Rican feaale workers were 78.2 percent in 
low status occupations as coapared with 26.8 percent of 
White feaales* 

The report of the Governor's coMission notes that Hispanics 
''are penalized by discriaination in the labor aarket" as 
well: 

In essence, Hispanics are disproportionately 
concentrated in the peripheral labor aarket, a source of 
eaployaent characterized by low wages, liaited 
opportunities for advanceaent, lower return to 
education, and lack of unionization. These are the 
dead-end Jobs which other segaents of the working 
pop«jlation are not likely to seek. 



Educational achieveaent statistics for Hispanics in the 
United States, particularly those living in the Northeast 
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corridor and/or New York State, are Just as discouraging as 
ft 

fncoae and eaployaent figures. The Governor's report notes 
that ^'Rispw^nic enrollaent [in school] is substantially lower 
than that of the general population, and rates of school 
coapletica are also coaparat ively lower.** The American 
Council on Education found that the dropout rate for 
Rispanics in the United States in 1981 was 36 percent 
coBpared to 16 percent for Whites and 19 percent for blacks 
(APRBD 1985). A 1983 report by ASPIRA of New York found that 
for Hispanic students--represen t ing 31 percent of the total 
student body — the dropout rate between 9th and 12th grade was 
80 percent, as conpared to 72 percent for Blacks and 50 
percent for Whites. The number of Rispanics going on to 
higher education also appears to be declining. In 1980 
Rispanics received only 2.3 percent of all bachelor degrees 
awarded. 

As the APRBD report of 1985 notes, current educational 
trends, particularly as evidenced by funding froa 
governaental and private agencies, do not appear to offer 
hope that the above income, employment, and educational 
statistics will change radically for Puerto Ricans and other 
Rispanics: 



At a time when education and training funds have been 
I severely curtailed, we continue to reqiiire extensive 

education and training in new technological careers. 
I However, even when funding was more readily available it 



Mas never Bufficiently targeted to Puerto Ricans and 

4 

often lacked cultural relevancy. Training nonies are 
now coaing heavily under private sector control. This 
will probably aean increased "creasing, " i.e., the 
training of those with the aost discernible work related 
abilities and English fluency, leaving those perhaps in 
greatest need unserved. 

What are we to aake of this prognosis for Hispanics in 
general when we look at the Hispanic handicapped, such as the 
Hispanic hearing-iapaired children who were the subject of 
our study? Consider first sose coaparative figures for deaf 
and noraal hearing populations in the United States. There 
are a nuaber of indications that the deaf operate at a 
disadvantage acadeai :ally , econoair.lly and socially in the 
United States. 

A study published in 1974 indicated that aedian income 
of deaf faailies "is 84 percent as auch as the United States 
average." Furtheraore, "nonwhite deaf aales head households 
whose aedian incoae is 74 percent of that for nonwhite aale 
heads in general" (Schein and Oelk 1974). Although, as 
Schein and Delk also note, "deaf persons tend to live in 
average to above-average neighborhoods," this docs not apply 
to nonwhite deaf faailies: 'less than 30 percent of 
households headed by a nonwhite deaf male are in average or 
better neighborhoods," and less than 25 percent of nonwhite 
deaf faailies headed by a feaale deaf person live in such 
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neighborhoods. 

As Brting (1982) notel^, **when deaf children enter 
school, soaetiaes as early as at a Xx^.. months of age, they 
participate in an educational syatea which has failed and 
continues to fail to aeet their educational needs.** A 
national survey conducted by the Office of Deaographic 
Studies at Qallaudet college found that the highest scores 
achieved by any age group on a subtest of reading 
coaprehension was a grade level of 4.4, and on the subtest ot 
arithaetic coaputat on was grade 6.7 (Gentile and DiFrancesca 
1969). These students were nineteen years old. 

Liaited inforaation has been available on the academic 
achieveaent of Hispanic deaf children, but those few studies 
that have been done indicate that the deaf Hispanic child is 
experiencing significant acadeaic difficulties. Utilizing 
the 1973 Stanford Achieveaent Test, Special Edition for 
Hearing lapaired Students (SAT-HI), the Office of Deaographic 
Studies established that Hispanic deaf students have lower 
achieveaent levels than white deaf students, and, in 
vocabulary and reading coaprehension in Engl. , lower levels 
than the other ainority groups surveyed (Jenseaa 1975). 

A 1977 study of Hispanic children in schools for the 
deaf in the New York City area found that a disproportionate 
nuaber of these students were placed in low achieving or 
learning disabud groups. Forty percent of the Hispanic 
faailies of des.T children were on welfare, 83 percent were 
classified as on the poverty level, slightly less than helf 



were feaale-headed householda, and the aedian educational 
level of the adulta was sixth grade (Leraan and Cortez 1977). 
In a recent article, Leraan (1984) auaaarized the issues 
confronting schools serving this population: 

Differences in language, cultural background and 
socioeconoHic level help create barriers to 
participation in the ecicational syster for the Hispanic 
deaf atudent. The systea must do its part in adapting 
to these differences. Changes in instructional 
activities and in hoae-school relationships may be 
required. Reviews of culturally and linguistically 
sensitive areas such as intake procedures, language 
assessaent, and instruction and curriculum content aust 
be conducted to determine their relevance for Hispanic 
students . 



Another national survey, the Gallaudet Survey of 
Hearing-Iapaired Children from Non-Native Language Homes was 
conducted during the 1979-1980 year. Again, this survey 
seems to indicate that minority hearing-impaired children are 
at a di -^.vantage as compared with their white hearing- 
impaired peers. Delgado (1984) points out that 

reepondents often were not certain of the language 
spoken in the home, due to lack of communication with 
the parent*. For example, one school — located in one of 
th-i aost heavily Hispanic-populated statea in th' 
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country — reported that it knew only twM students from 
S(Rnish-speakintf hoses. 

Many of these hoaes use two languages interchangeably, 
English and Spanish, yet, as Delgado notes, "only one prograa 
reported using a language other than English in the 
classrooa. ** 

The 1979-1980 Gallaudet survey also found that 51 
percent of the hearing-iapaired children fro« non-English- 
speaking (NBS) hoaes were classified as having additional 
handicaps, while only 29 percent of hearing-iapaired children 
generally are reported as having additional handicaps. 
Delgado coaaents: 

One suspects that the level of additional handicaps 
aanng children froa NES hones is inflated by assessaent 
personnel and procedures that are not fully sensitive to 
non-native language and culture. Insensi tivity to these 
factors can lead to incorrect diagnosis, incorrect 
educational placeaent, and faulty teaching strategies 
used with children froa NES hoaes. 

The 1979-1980 Gallaudet survey also found that 65 
percent of the school prograns surveyed indicated that NES 
hearing-iapaired children were perforaing at a lower level 
than their classaates. 

Liaited as these studies aay be, they yet provide a 




strong indication of the correctness of Erickson's comaent 
noted above, that the Hispanic hear ing-iapaired child is a 
■inority within a ainority. That ia, he/ahe is likely to 
experience the acadeaic and socioeconoaic disadvantages of 
two disadvantaged groups: the Hispanic ainority and the deaf 
ainority . 

As Delgado notes, the population of hear ing-iapaired 
children froa NBS hoaes is increasing, yet few instructional 
prograas exist aiaed at aeeting the special needs of this 
population. Delgado points out that there is a need for 
extr.osive research, training prograas, and curriculua- 
developaent projects to serve this population. "Yet we have 
virtually no research — and few plans to do research — on the 
aost appropriate way or ways to educate these children" 
(Delgado 1984). 

Froa these reaarks it can be deterained that several 
avenues to research regarding the educational needs of 
Hispanic hearing-iapaired children and their families aight be 
explored. The concern of our project has froa the beginning 
to explore ways in which the aost crucial relationships 
between Hispanic deaf children and families on the one hand, 
and schools on the other, aight best be exaained. While 
studies of educational and socioeconoaic outcoaes such as 
those cit above are useful in pointing to the existence of 
a problea, the aethods of those studies aay not be 
particularly useful in helping us gain an understanding of 
how such outcoaes—auch as disparities between Hispanic 
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hearing-iapaired and nonainority faail^es and childten — are 
produced. Clearlyi unless one subscribes to a belief that 
Hispanics and/or the deaf are soaehow cognitively inferior 
froa birth, these disparities aust be socially produced. 
That is, th^ty are historical outcoaes of social processes, of 
interactions between the various social groups in question. 
One obvious, but not necessarily the only, place to look at 
the social sources of disparities in acadeaic achieveaent and 
access to education, is in the relationships between the 
institutions that are responsible for providing that 
education and the various groups they purport to serve. 

Bven this fraaework is quite broad. Wv-irking within such 
a fraaework, it would be possible to produce i\ wide variety 
of types of research into social process. A large nuaber of 
sociological and anthropological studies of schools and 
education provide aodels for several kinds of approaches. He 
chose to focus on the intake process for a nuaber of reasons^ 
recognizing that there would be Ijth benefits and linitations 
of such a focus. In the next section of this chapter we 
discuss our view of the iaportance cT the intake process, the 
theoretical perspective we used in approaching the study of 
that process, and the application of ethnographic aethods in 
that study. 



An ithnographic ABEroach to the Intake Process 

In this section we offer a brief overview of the 
rationale behind our ethnographic aethodology and its 
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application to the atudy of the intake process. In Chapter 
II we provide a detailed description of our aethodology and 
the nature of the data we collected over the two year period 
of the study, as well as a preliainary characterization of 
our aethods of analysis of that data. 

The purpose of this project was to gain a coaprehensive 
understanding of the social and cultural procesnes involved 
when young deaf Hispanic children enter educational 
institutions. We were particularly concerned with the early 
stages of the Hispanic deaf child's education, during which 
tine the institution aakes assessaents of the child's 
educational needs and capabilities, places the child in a 
particular instructional setting, and develops an 
Individualized Educational Prograa (lEP) for the child. ^ 
The intake process can be considered a "natural ^ 
laboratory" for the study of the social, cultural ard 
institutional constraints which govern the child's transition L 
froa nonparticipant to participant in the daily social life 
of the school. In anthropological teras, the intake 
constitutes a "liainal experience" for the child. That is, 
it is a set of socially organized events in which the 
individual aakes a aajor transition in social status, role, 
and identity, with changed relationships to other aeabers of 
the social group, and changed understandings of these 
relationships (Turner 1969, 1974). 

The actual outcoaes of the child's passage through the 
intake process, in teras of the resulting educational 
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treataent of the child, are negotiated by participants 
ft 

through a variety of foraal and inforaal interactional 
situations. These negotiations are constrained, howeveri by 
the culturally-based understanding participants bring to 
particular interactional as well as by the organizational 
structure of the institution, including the state and federal 
regulations which provide legal guidelines for intakes and 
educational treataents of hearing impaired children. The 
priaary goal of our research has been to document the 
influence of these negotiations and constraints on the 
educational treataent of the child and on the child's 
experience of and response to initiation into the social 
world of the school and classrooa. 

Our focus on the social and cultural diaen^ions of this 
*'liainal^ experience of the very young Hispanic deaf child 
(ages 3-8) has particular iaplications for developing optiaal 
educational treataent for this population, as well as for 
other Hispanic deaf children, and possibly for nornal hearing 
*!ispanic children as well. He hope our findings will provide 
both professionals and parents with basic inforaation which 
will help thea develop better understandings of the social, 
cultural and institutional constraints governing their 
interactions with each other, aiid of how those interactions 
influence their perception of and relationship to Ihe chilc^ 

This research can thereby provide a basis for iaproving 
educational treataent of the child, and can help prevent 
alienation of the child froa school through unintentional 




rejaction of the cultural baaea of the hoae and coaaunity 
environaent. Our focua ia on the key peraon— the child -who 
croaaea the "bordera" between theae environaenta on a daily 
baaia. becauae we believe thia ia the aoat direct way to 
reveal ihe relevant and aoat crucial iaauea of the interface 
between hoae/coaaunity and achool, whether theae involve 
potential for conflict or for cooperation. 

We view the intake aa a aocial proceaa conaiating of a 
aeriea of aocial-interactional eventa by aeana of which 
participanta conatruct a particular aocial environaent within 
which the actual educational experience of the child will 
develop. By "aocial environaenf we aean to include the 
social expectationa that participanta develop with reapect to 
each other and to the child; the cognitive, aocial, cultural 
and peraonality characteriatica that are attributed aa 
"propertiea- of the child (v. Mehan 1983 for diac); and the 
aocial-interactional rolea that are aade available for the 
child to take up in varioua interactional aituationa in both 
hoae and achool aettings. 

Participanta often find theaaelvea in aituationa which 
have to aoae extent been "preatructured- for thea by varioua 
■eana, auch aa organizational atructurea, procedurea and 
aanctiona, and traditional practicea aaintained by other 
aeabera of the group. All of theae factora aay "conatrain" 
the nature of the interaction, providing guidelinea for 
interpretationa of coaaunicative behavior, aetting liaita of 
varioua kinda to purpoaea, activitiea, outcoaea, etc. 
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Moreover! not all Beabers coae to a particular social 
activity, such as the intake process, with the sane 
kno«rledfe, understandings, purposes, intents, or goals. 
These variables are theaselves constrained by prior social 
experience; That is, they are culturally constrained. 

In order to document Beabers' negotiations of their 
social relations, and aake thea available for cultural 
analysis, they Bust be observed and recorded in sone detail. 
Tha ethnographic procedures which have been developed in the 
social sciences — particularly anthropology and sociology — 
provide a basis for docuaentat ion. Ethnography is 
essentially a process of the systeaatic accunulation of a 
variety of kinds of information regarding the ways in which 
participants construct their social relations. It is 
therefore useful to observe participants in a variety of 
interactional situations ; to gather inf oiaation through 
exaai nation of pertinent artifacts , including written 
records; to exaaine institutional structures, both in their 
foraalized, **ob Ject ive** foras, and in their actual workings 
on a day-to-day basis; and to elicit the views and 
understandings of participants theaselves. 

Collection of these various types of information makes 
possible an interpretation of the social environment which 
can be tested against members* own understandings, but which 
can also go beyond sny one members* understanding to a 
description of interactional processes, and their social 
constraints. In so doing, a comprehensive analysis. 
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xoBpe«0iDg a whole ranfe of observations and 
ft 

docuaentationa, can be veveloped, and aade available to 
participanta theaaelves. 

Aa regards the intake proceaa, no one participant — 
whether, parenta. child, or achool ataff— has direct access 
to the broad perapective that our ethnography is developing. 
Furtheraore, the couunicative behaviors which aeabers use to 
construct their social environaent and their relatione to 
each other within that environaent. are on the whole below 
the level of noraal awarene»s. Particularly in situations of 
culture contact, it is difficult for aeabers to gauge the 
effect of their coaaunicat iona on participanta froa a 
different cultural group. Using the aethods developed in the 
anthropological field of the ethnography of coaaunication, we 
Have been able to docuaent the specific coaaunicative 
behaviora of participants in the intake process, and describe 
their iaplications both for the developing social relations 
of school staff, faaily and child, and for the educational 
treataent of the child. 



<{S5tent! of This Reeort 

In the rest of this report we will devote chapters to 
the topics listed below. It is not our intention at this 
tiae to provide a coaplete and conprehenjive analysis of the 
data collected. We reserve this task to the book-length 
Monograph, presentations and planned articles aentioned above 
fc.nd in Appendix A. However, in this report we will atteapt 
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to Buaaarize our findings and analyses to date, and will also 
offer Boae c6ncluding observations and recomaendations 
regarding the intake process itself. 

Chapter II will describe our data collection Methods, 
the nature of the data collected, and our aethods for 
^ preliminary analysis of this data. 

i^m^ Chapter III will focus on legal guidelines and policy 

issues as they relate most directly to the intake process and 
to the findings of our ethnographic investigation. 

Chapter IV will provide a characterization of schools 
I and educational programs for the Hispanic hearing-impaired in 

L«, terms of their social organization and cultural values. 

Chapter V will discuss the Hispanic families who became 
the subjects of our case studies. We will provide 
information regarding their socioeconomic status, educational 
levels, cultural values, family structures, and general 
understanding of institutions, particularly schools, in the 
United States. The reader will notice that we stress the 
fact that, although i. my of the families share certain 
features of status, income, outlooki and experience, they 
also exhibited a considerable variability in their dealings 
with school staff. It would not do to simply list a set of 
^'characteristics** or "featurei^** of Hispanic families and then 
teach these to professional staff. The relationships between 
the families and schools was much more complex than that. 

Chapter VI will examine those relationships, providing 
some examples of how the families related to school staff in 
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key situatio. such as NDTs and parent-teacher lEP 
conferences. We will also explore the relationships between 
the case study children and the school environnenti including 
their response to testing and to classrooa life. We will 
follow in detail one of our case study children through the 
entire intake process, from his initial appearance at the 
"private" school through the 30 day classroom period, 
including the parent/ teacher conference on the Phase-2 lEP. 
We will then compare this case study with others. In this 
way we will illustrate the kind of careful documentation of 
sociocul tural processes ethnographic monitoring provides, as 
well as the unique kinds of information that can be retrieved 
from such monitoring. 

Chapter VII will summarize our findi igs and provide some 
specific recommendations, both for improving the intake 
process and for further research. 
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Chapter II 

METHODS OF DATA COLLBCTION AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 
loirQduct ion 

In this chapter we describe the aethods we used in 
defining research issues, collecting data, and conducting 
preliBinary analyses. We will aMo desc-*ibe the nature c * 
the data collected in soae detail. it is our intention to 
fur«(ish inforiation in this chapter to researchers 
interested in replicating our study, or in conducting 
siailar studies for coaparative purposes. 

It should be noted froB the outset that ethnographers 
have becoae increasingly aware that the collection and 
analysis (or interpretation) of data are not entirely 
separate phenoaena. The collection of data through 
observation and participation in the everyday activities of 
people presupposes soae sort of point of view or perspective 
which guides what i^ observed, noted and rec.-^rded (Agar 
1980; Ricoeur 1981; Rabinow and Sullivan 1979). 

At the very least, in observing huaan social behavior, 
one is always dealing with **Beaningf ul" events and actions, 
especially as expressed through one or aore languages. Just 
as ordinary participants in social interaction Hake 
judgaents, interpret each ethers' aessages, and select aaong 
various options for coHunicat ing further aessages, so too 
do ethnographers. These JudgaentR, interpretations and 
choices are based on participants' prior knowledge — auch of 
which consists of deeply ingrained cultural understandings — 



as well as on what they learn as the interaction proceeds. 
In a very general sense, it is the ethnographer's purpose to 
Make these cultural understandings explicit, and to relate 
these both to the social actions people perfora in their 
interactions with each other and to the institutions within 
which they operate. 

In our ethnography of the transitions young Hispanic 
hearing iapaired children went through in their introduction 
to schooling, and of the interactions between all the 
participants, we could not becoae a parent, a deaf child, a 
psychologist, a supervisor, a iteacharo Nor wan it our goal 
to do so. Rather, our goal was to understand the 
interactions between these participants as thoroughly, and 
as helpfully, as possibly. Understanding in this sense 
■eant multiple tasks. 

In the first place this aeant attespting to get as full 
and accurate as possible a picture of the point of view of 
all the participants theaselves of what they were doing, of 
how their interactions went, of their interpretations of 
each others* behavior, of their sense of the iaplications of 
their interactions. But beyond this, the ethnographer needs 
to Bake coaparisons between the different points of view of 
participants, to relate these multiple perspectives to 
observed interactions, to the analysis of social structures 
and institutions, and to the histories of individuals, 
groups and the institutions within which they operate (Wolf 
1982; Bennett and Pedraza 1982; Coaaroff 1985). 
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Most ethnographers would consider their priaary task 
to ^capture** the Beabers* point of view by characterizing 
the knowledge systeas that underlie huaan social behavior 
(Frakd 1969). Certainly no ethnography would be of auch 
worth that neglected the views of those people placed under 
the lens of social science. Nor should it be considered a 
siaple natter to capture that point of view, since all sorts 
of intentionst aisunderstandingSi liaited perspectives, 
deliberate aisleadings, etc. can intervene between the 
individual oa group point of view and the recording of that 
point of view. Hence, soae ethnographers have placed 
particular eaphasis on devising a variety of aethods which 
will ensure accuracy in characterizing the perspective of 
the ob'^erved participants theaselves. These t^^chniques can 
include observation of participants in different contexts; 
coaparison with the research of others; elicitation of the 
evaluation of inforaants; the use of a variety of aodea of 
elicitation and data collection; the exaaination of the data 
froa differing theoretical perspectives, etc. 

However, as Crapanzano (1980) notes, the appl icat ioio of 
these strategies does not ensure objectivity, but only 
represents a particular way of aaking sense of huaan 
behavior. -ethnography should be thought of as a dyuaaic 
encounter between the researcher ^nd the "others" whoa 
he/she is studying (in soae cases the researcher aay also 
becoae an object of study!): 
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The ethnographic encounter, like any encounter 
between individuals . • .is always a cosplex 
negotiation in which the parties to the encounter 
acquiesce to a certain reality. This **reality" 
belongs. . .to none of the parties to the 
encounter (Crapanzano 1980, p. ix). 

It is not only ethnographers who are caught in this 

dileaaa of how to do justice to huaan social behavior, 

however. Those who profess the aore **ob jective** aethods of 

experiaental aodels, formal surveys questionnaires, etc. 

which yield quantifiable variables and correlations of 

variables, are caught in the saae bind. The selection of 

variables, the framing of questions, the interpretation of 

the results are all based on value judgaents and 

interpretations, the grounds of whici» are seldom aade 

exp icit by the investigators theaselves. Bthnographers , 

however, in participating, even as passive observers, in the 

daily life activities of their subjects, need to engnge in a 

constant process of moving back and forth between their 

observations and their developing interpretations of what 

they have observed. This process is necessarily guided by 

the research questions as;ked, but it is wise to expect that 

those questions will be changed in the course of the 

ethnographic encounter itself (Wolcott 1982). 

It seeas that any atteapt at understanding huaan social 

behavior, if it is to clain scientific status, requires 

■aking explicit not only the **results** of soae experiaental 

procedure or survey or statistical operation, but also the 

framework or peir^pective out of which research questions are 

formulated, particular value judgments are made, and 
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interpretations are produced. To do so requires not only 
^ soae sense of detachaent froa the '^subjects'* of the 

« invest igationt but froa one^s own procedures as well. A 

^ good ethnographer, at least , should be required to aake as 

explicit the interpretat ional rules and principles by which 

he/she is operating. 

Ethnography itself is at least partially a process of 

discovering what these rules and principles are in the 
^ course of collecting and reflecting on the data. Further 

— reflection on the data collected and on the analyses already 

performed usually brings to light — or should do so — the 

interpretat ional rules and principles both the investigator 

and his/her subjects operated with daring the course of data 
^ collection, as well as the interaction between these. 

^ Ethnography is also a process in the sense that the 

investigator should be learning froa his data as he/she 
*T collects it, and should allow what is learned to influence 

the collection of further datr and the ref ornulat ion of 
J original research questions. It is the goal of this chapter 

^ to aake a beginning in this process of reflection. th^ 

^ following chapters, which report in suaaary fora soae of our 

n reflect^ s on the data itself, should extend this process^ 

as will the work we plan to do in future analyses and 

reports (Appendix A). 
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Framing The Issues 

The kinds of data to be collected and the aethods to be 
applied in collecting it are constrained by the kiuda of 
questions one begins with. As one begins to collect data 
wLich will hopefully shed light on the questions being 
asked, one Bight learn that the questions themselves need to 
be ref oraulated. This was certainly our experience in the 
course of our two-year study. 

As noted in Chapter I« we began with a concern with the 
''failure** rate in school of Hispanic children in gen'^ — ^ and 
of Hispanic hearing impaired children in partic lar. He 
recognized that little or no research had been conducted in 
an effort to explain the failure r:^te of the latter group of 
children* although soae research had been conducted in 
various parts of the United States in atteapts to deal with 
the failure rate of Hispanic nonhandica^ped children. Most 
of this latter rr search was psychological or linguistic in 
its eaphasiSi and little attention had been given to the 
social , cultural diaensions of the issue. There was i 
however^ a growing body of anthropological and sociological 
research on the encounter between various ainority groups 
and foraal educational systeas in the U.S. (eg., Heath 1983; 
Ogbu 1978; Brickson and Schultz 1982). These studies all 
had a strong ethnographic bent and had deaonstrated how auch 
could be lesrred through ethnography about the actual social 
processes whereby the ochool failure of certain groups of 
children was produced. 
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In turning our attention to the success/failure rate of 
Hispanic hearing iapaired childreny we looked for specific 
areas of interest tc focus our liaited resources on. There 
were a nuaber of possibilities! including such things as the 
acquisition of literacy and other skills at various grade 
levels 9 the relationships between the school environaent and 
hoae and coMunity environaents i etc. We could also have 
focussed on various age groups, froa preschool through 
secondary school and perhaps beyond. Since we had to aake a 
choice, we chose to focus on very young Hispanic hearing 
iapaired chi Idren iu the hope chat we would be able to 
aonitcr the early foraative influences of schooling on their 
educat ional developaent . 

Again with liaited resources, we decideu we would ha\e 
to focus on only particular aspects of the early school 
experience of these children. We felt that we would be aost 
likely to learn faster if we aonitored closely the initial 
experience of these chi Idren with school ing. Because the 
"intexe process" is foraally defined by the institutions 
theaselves, including strict federal and state legal 
guidelines, we judged that attention to that process would 
reveal iaportant inforaation about how institutions create 
specific social environaents for the entering children, 
environaents in which foraal written judgaents, as well as 
inforaal unwritten iapressions, would be aade about the 
children by professionals, with possible consequences for 
the educational developaent of the children theaselves. 
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As we continued to think about the possible raiif icat ions of 
an ethnographic aonitoring of the intake process, we began 
to realize it sight also provide a sort of field laboratory 
setting in which to explore the relationships between the 
Hispanic families and their coMunities to educational 
institutions like schools and the state and federal bodies 
which regulate thea. Again, although a nuaber of studies 
exist which show, through the statistical correlation such 
variables as parents' incoae and level of education with the 
child's performance on various sorts of tests, that the 
relationship between hoae and school is of iaportacce, few 
direct studies of this relationship as it actually develops 
aaong real people froa day to day exist. Although the 
actual intake process aay be liaited to a few weeks or 
Bonths, the study of parent-school relationships as they 
actually developed in this crucial tiae sight provide 
valuable information to both parents and professionals, as 
well as guide future, aore coaprehensive studies of these 
relationships over longer stretches of tiae. 

Thus, frop an interest in a very broad set of questions 
having to do with why Hispanic children '*fail'' (according to 
the standards of schools and other institutions in the U.S.- 
-not necessarily according to theaselves) ir^ school, we were 
able to aove to a at^re liaited focus on the early stages of 
the Hispanic hearing iapaired child's initiation into 
schooling. This aore liaited focus which would aake a 
short, concentrated study possible which would nevertheless 
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have ra«if ications for the larger issues we were originally 
^ concerned with. 

— Another way in which we sharpened our focus on these 

— issues was to decide on a case study approach in which we 

would follow a liaited nuaber of children in the process of 
their initiation to schooling. With only two researcherSi a 
principal investigator and a research assistant, to collect» 

^ organize and analyze the data, we knew we would not be able 

— to deal with large groups of individuals. We also felt that 

— the intensive focus on a liaited set of cases would prove 

aore valuable in this instance than a aore superficial 
survey — such as that provided by foraal questionnaire — since 
it was the actual process of interaction between persons 

J (rather than variables) which aost interested us. A 

^ thorough understanding of even a few specific cases would, 

we believed, yield considerable insight into the social and 
^ cultural diaensions of the Hispanic hearing iapaired child's 

initiation into schooling. 
J However, to avoid too narrow a focus which aight liait 

the iaplications of our study for other settings, we decided 
to investigate the intake process in two educational 
*^ settings rather than one: a large private (but state- 

supported) school for the deaf, and the public school 
setting of a large northeastern city. This would provide a 
basis for coap'^rison whereby findings in one setting could 
be checked against those in the other. As it turned out, 
ho'^ nvevt we were not able to investigate the public school 
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setting as closely as the private school setting. We still 
have plans to continue aonitoring some cases in the public 
school setting beyond ihe final year of the project 
(Appendix A). 

There were two problems in general which restricted 
our study of the public school setting. The first is that, 
as we proceeded through the first year in the private school 
setting, we found that we would need to use soae of the 
second yea*" to cosplote our case studies there. Since we 
were aonitoring real, rather than siaulated, cases of 
individuals going through the intake process, we siaply had 
to wait until those individuals arrived at the school to be 
processed. At the end of the first year we aade the 
decision to continue following the uncoapleted cases in the 
private school setting into the second year of the project. 
This would enable us to capitalize on the rather 
coaprehensive inforaation about the school we had already 
gathered, as well as the cordial relations we had developed 
with the staff. It would also enable \m to apply our 
reforaulated questions — reforaulated on the basis of the 
first three cases aonitored in the private scnool — to 
further cases in the saae setting. 

The second problea had to do with the relative 
slowness of getting access to the public school systea in 
the city. Although personnel in the city systea were always 
cooperative, several unavoidable delays occurred, with the 
result that we were not able to follow any of the public 
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school children into the classrooB itself before the second 
project yesr ended (v. belowi ^^Description of Data Base** for 
a Bore detailed discussion of the data collected in each 
setting) • 

When we first wrote the proposal , we concerned 
ourselves priaarily with the foraal testing and evaluation 
procedures the child undergoes in the intake. In New York 
State these are explicitly defined, at least to soae extent, 
by state regulations which have vhe force of law (Part 200 
of the Begulations of the CoMissioner of Education), which 
in turn are designed to confers to and elaborate upon the 
Federal Regulations eabodied in PL 94-142. These 
regulations specify the types of a^sessaents which aust be 
■ade of each hanciicapped child; the professional personnel 
who are to be involved; the foraal paperwork which mumt be 
filled out and subaitted; the tiaelines for conducting 
evaluations, Baking reports, placing the child in a prograa; 
and the involveaent of parents or guardians in the process. 
As such, the regulations theaselves provided a fraaework for 
the collection of our data, including the settings we would 
focus attention on and the tiae span during which we would 
follow each child (v. Figure 2). 

Our concern with social and cultural processits did not 
change throughout the course of the two*year project. Froa 
the beginning, even with our concern with testing and 
evaluation, we conceived of these as social processes rather 
than as the aeasureaents of perforaance which professional 
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testers considered thea. That is, our priaary concern was 
not with the validity and reliability of these tests and 
procedures, as these teres are used by test specialists and 
experiaental psychologists, but with the role of testing 
itself in the entire social process of assigning the 
children to certain defining categories, whether these were 
foraalized in soKe way through nunerical scores or written 
reports, or were left on a more informal, " iapressionistic" 
level by. the participants theaselves. FroB an 
anthropological perspective, it is an interesting question 
as to why certain kinds of judgaents about individuals are 
foraalized and others left on an inforaal, even unspoken, 
level. 

IB the first aonth of the project (July 1984) the 
Project Director (Adrian Bennett) drew up a "Guide for the 
Ethnographic Study of the Intake Process" (Appendix D), which 
was intended to guide both his own and the Research 
Assistant's (Caraina Vila) early work on the project. This 
included initial work on the National Survey Questionnaire 
(Appendix B) as well as on the Annotated Bibliography 
(Appendix C), even though these activities did not involve 
fieldwork. The "Guide" also served as a fraaework for data 
collection when we began to review the intake record;* of 
Hispanic children (all ages) in the private school in 
Noveaber 1984, and when our first case study children began 
to enter the private school setting in Octob— of 1984. 
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The "Guide" emphasized collecting coBprehens ive data 
for each of the case study f lildren: including infomation 
on coBBunity, faaily and child; institutional treatBent and 
faaily responses; initiation of the child into schooling; 
and iBplications and issues evolving fron these categories 
of inforsiation. Two important issues which developed from 
our work on the first three case studies (Oct. 1984 to April 
1985) were: the interface between hoae/coBBunity and school, 
seen as two overlapping cultural settings; and the child's 
initiation into schooling. 

These two issues becsBe, in tiae, the two sain guiding 
concerns of the project, and foraed the core of a set of 
issues drawn up at the beginning of the second year by the 
Project Director to guide preliainary analysis of data 
collected so far, as well as data collection procedures in 
the second year (v. Appendix B). This latter guide, though 
Bodified to soae extent during the second year of the 
project, has also served as a guide for organizing this 
report . 

FroB the two priBary concerns with the interface 
between hoBe/coBBunity and school and the child's initiation 
into schooling, other concerns logically devolved. In 
particular, realized we needed richly detailed 
inforaation on both faailies and the school setting, outside 
of the specific interactions we were Bonitoring (i.e., 
testing sessions; case conferences between test specialists 
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and pareL'ts; classrocn interaction; family interaction In 
the hoae; and parent-teacher conferences). 

Given the liaited resources at our disposal, a 
coaprehensive ethnogi<Aphy of the ccamunities the various 
families lived in was not practicable, since they were 
spread all over the city. However, some information was 
available on these communities, or similar communities, from 
prior work of the Center for Puerto Rican Studies, as well 
as from personal contact with an educational researcher who 
had worked in one of the communities not studied by the 
Centro. In any case, we decidt^d to concentrate our efforts 
on ^llectiF^t m much data as poss^ about the families. 
Atfain, extended fieldwork in the homes was not feasible if 
we were r^lav foinf to cover the various classrooms t^-^ 
^^ildren were placed in. 

We had planned, and carried out for our first four 
cases» limited home visits (2-3 per family) and interviews 
of parents. He. ever, in th^j second year, we increased home 
visits, and even videotaped ^n one of the hcsies, although 
our original plans did not include videotaping in the home. 
Tr gather more data, the research assistant on the project 
during the second year (Karin Stuven-Delano) conducted 
intensive intekviews of parents in both home a^^' school as 
well as on the telephone. As a rest It, we have much richer 
data on the famil^.es whose children entered the private 
school setting in the second year. 
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Sini larly , we broadened our interest in the school , 
conducting interviews of all personnel involved in any way 
in the intake process« and attending a nv iber of events 
sponsored by the school whici had nothing directly to do 
with intakes (such as graduation ceremonies) ^ but which 
would reveal aspects of the school's culture not readily 
apparent in the intake process itself, though possibly 
relevant to it. 

Thus, not surprisingly we increased the scope of our 
iuterest as the ethnographic fieldwork proceeded. Our 
original eaphasis had been very iiuch on close Konitoring of 
the actual interactions between the key participants — child, 
parents, prof cssionals— involved in the intake process. 
Thus we planned, and carried out, observations and tapings 
of interactions in testing settings, case conferences, 
classrooBS, hoses, etc. This enphasis derived froa 
extensive research over the past two decades in the 
ethnography of conunication (v. Guaperz and Hynes 1972; 
Bauiian and Sherzer 1974; Blount and Sanches 1975; Basso 
1979; Heath 1983; Philips 1985 for exanples applied to a 
variety of cultural st^ctings, educational and otherwise). 
Specific questions soon arose as we appli";d this model of 
"ethnographic moniti ring" (Hymea 1974) to our own field of 
investigation, questions that this method alone could not 
answer fo: vs. 

Thus the expansion of our interests, and the increased 
emphasis on interviewing, as a practical way to gather 
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q' Ickly a broader range of inf ornat ion. The interviews gave 
us considerable "background" inf ornat ion— such as the 
iHBigration and work history of parents, or the professional 
development of teachers — which, when compiled with our 
monitoring of specific interactional events in home and 
school, provided a much richer picture of the interaction 
between families and schools than either method alone would 
have afforded. 

It can Le noted briefly that our methodology represents 
an attempt to utilize traditional emphases in both American 
cultural anthropology and British social anthropology. The 
former's concern with culture as patterns of belief, value, 
personality, and language (Kroeber 19 48)— and more recently 
with the interpretive principles and practices people apply 
in building shared understandings (Gumperz 1982a, 1982b; 
Geertz 1S83) — is reflected in our attempt to get at 
participants* understandings through study of both interview 
and interactional data. 

In the most general sense, this can be characterized 
as an interest in consciousness, but not so much 
consciousness as internalized motivating forces in the 
Freudian sense, but as communicated, learned understandings 
of whfct the world is all about, who the self is, and how the 
self relates to others: in mc ^e phenomenological terms, this 
is to think of consciousness as "intentionality** (Merleau- 
tonty 1970; Ricoeur 1981). That is, we adopted a variety of 
research strategies aimed less at predicting behavior than 
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at getting a rich sense of what people understood about each 
other and the institutions they interacted within, as well 
as ho'v they acquired, d perhaps changed, these 
understandings in the course of their ongoing interactions 
over tine. The in-depth interviews, particularly of 
parents, during the second year were intended to give some 
depth to this side of our analysis; that is, to take us 
beyond our observations of the imiiediate environment of 
specific interactions, such as parent teacher conferences, 
classroom events, etc., into the histories of the people who 
were producing these in^'eractions for each other. 

The other anthropological trend that influenced our 
methods is exemplified most strongly in the tradition of 
British social anthropology (Malinowski 1922; Bvans- 
Pritchard 1951; Leach 1982), and stresses the analysis of 
human social action within the contexts of social 
organization and institutions. This trend is reflected 
particularly in our interest in ooth the Hispanic families 
and the schools as social s/stems which constrain members' 
behavior as well as their awareness of the world around them 
and their interpretation of events within that world. 

Unlike the exemplars just cited of the British and 
American anthropological traditions, however, we were lc?>s 
concerned to find stable E§tterns of social organization or 
consciousness than with getting a handle on the dynamics of 
the relationships between social structure and 
consciousness. We began with the assumption that both 
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social structure and cooftci ousnesc can be seen as actively 
produced in aoae aenae by huaan agenta theaaelvea, that ie 
aa outcoaea of aocial proceaaea (Wolf 1982; Coaaroff 1985; 
Bennett and Pedraza 1982). However, to what extent the 
patterna of behavior and thought captured — or rather frozen 
into place — by our reaearch are in fact the actual producta 
of thoae apecific participunta we held for a tine under the 
anthropological lena ia, of ccurae, an open queation. Thia 
■ight ultiMat«*Iy be considered queation of our research 
•right froa the atart, ant\ will certainly reaain priaary in 
the >re painataking analyaea we plan in our future work 
with the data. 

Tnia play of tradition, inatitut ional arrang^aenta, 
huaan conaciouaneaa and action haa, we would argue iaportant 
raaif icationa for both reaearch and practice in educational 
aettinga. In a very real aenae, what education ia all about 
ia not aiaply teaching apecific akilla, but ahapin«^ 
individuala* conaciouaneaa and behavior in auch waya that 
they becoae certain kinda of adults with certain poaitiona 
in che total, aa well aa local, aocial atructure (Spindler 
1982; Wilcox 1982). In aodern atate aocietiea, it ia 
obvioua that inatitut iona, particularly achoola, are of 
paraaount iaportance in thia ahaping proceaa, though 
reaearchera have auch to learn about how the proceaa worka 
in varioua aettinga and under diff^'/ing aocial conditiona. 
Without direct inveat igation of thoae aettinga ancf 
conditiona, auch aa ai 'nrded by ethnographic and related 
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kinds of fialdwork, it is difficult to deteraine how, and to 
what axtent, the institutions theBselves influence the 
developaent of the child into the adult. In aoae casea, of 
courae, auch as with what are eupheaiatically called 
"diaadvantaged" groupa, the influence exerted by achoola aay 
be a negative one; that ia, one which ahowa itaelf largely 
through the reaiatance of the atudenta theaaelvea and the 
alternativea they evolve out of that reaiatance. 

Aa regarda the aubject Batter of our own project, we 
were particularly interested in getting a aense of how the 
participanta negotiated their aocial relatione with each 
other; how they did or did not coHunicate and share 
particular underatandings; what theae underatandinga in fact 
were, aa well aa how they evolved or changed; how theae 
negotlAtiona affected the educational aaaeaaaent, placeaent 
and treataent uf our caae atudy children ; and the 
organizational conatraints on these so lal processes. 

For exaaple, we wanted to know which participants 
influei^ced judgaents of the child's needs and abilitiea, and 
whether auch Judfiaenta were related to the actual 
educational treataenta provided. In the course of the 
researchi r^e alao realized that we needed to look at thoae 
actual educational treataents and then work back to the 
judgaents of needs and abilities which had been aade prior 
to placeaent, ince thoae judgaents seeaed to soae extent to 
be shaped by prof easional^* knowledge of piaceaent optiona 
(cf. Nehan 1981; 1983 for a aiailar findings aa well aa by 
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a particular educational ideology and set of practices which 
were already in place in the claaarooaa. 

We also wanted to find out how inati tut irnal 
conatraiata liaited or facilitated the production of certain 
kinds of judgaenta and underatandinga. We wanted to know 
how deciaiona about the children were actually aade, aa well 
aa the accounta decision-Bakers gave of this process. We 
wanted to diacover, if we could, how the children theaaelvea 
reaponded to the aocial environaenta created for thes in 
hoae and claaarcoB, and what effect th«.ie responaea bad on 
that environaent. 

These are in aua the kinda of queationa we learned to 
aak in the courae of the research. We hope the diacuasion 
juat provided alao givea aoae aenae of the kind of thinking, 
working back and forth between our initial definition of a 
reaearch problea, the ongoing proceas of learning new thinga 
f roB our data, and our ucderatanding of aethodology and 
theory in the aocial aciencea and in anthropology 
specifically. In the next aection of thia chapter we 
deacribte theae data collection aethoda in more detail, aa 
well aa the body of data itaelf that we built up in the two 
yeara of fieldwork. 



Our data collection aethoda involved the uae of cloae 
obaervation, video- and audio-taping, interview, the taking 
of field notea, review of written dccuaenta, and a 
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nationally-distributed questionnaire (with telephone follow- 
up interview of a subset of respondents). The core of the 
data collection process was, of course, the nonitoring of 
the case study children t^i they aoved through the intake 
process froa initial appearance at the school to the writing 
of the "Phase-2" IBP at the end of the first thirty days in 
the classrooB (v. Fig. 2). In fact, for aost of our cases, 
we continued aonitoring thea well beyond the Phase*2 lEP, 
though with decreasing attention as new cases began entering 
the school. Figure 1 provides an overview of project 
activities over the two-year period. 

During the first two aonths of the first project year 
(July-August 1984) we initiated work on those parts of the 
project which were subsidiary to the fieldwork on the case 
studies, which could not begin until the school year began. 
This :.jcluded sending out a preliainary questionnaire to 
agencies serving Hispanic hearing-ispaired children 
throughout the United States; review of related research as 
referenced in several standard indexes (such as BHIC and the 
Bducatlonal Index; the development of protocol foras for 
collecting data, such as ihe '*Guide for the Bthnographic 
Study of the Intake Process" discussed above, as well as 
protocol foras for reviewing student's intake records, 
reviewing data to be collected or recording in the 
fieldwork, etc. A discussion of vhe d^velopaent of the 
national questionnaire and of its results is provided in 
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CASE STUDIES 
OF INTAKES 



Purpose I 
Collect detailed In- 
formation on social 
and cultural proc- 
aaaes of deaf Hie- 
panic children's 
(5-8 yrs.) inicia- 
tion into schooling. 



Private School s 

1. Ana 

2. Benito 

3. Carlos 

4. David 

5. Elena 

6. Flor 

7. Graciela 

8. Hector 
9« Juan 



. REVIEW OF 

STfinEMT RF^RDS 



Public School > 

1. Miguel 

2. Pablo 

3. Roberto 



Purpose : 

Understand record- 
keeping practices, 
their relationship 
to assessmntr cats 
gorisation, place- 
ment i cultural as- 
sunqptionsi institu- 
tional constraints. 

Private School ; 

1. Review of all 
Hispanic Intakes 
1980-84 

2. Review of case 
study records as 
they are com- 
piled. 

Public School t 

1. Review records 
of small sample 
of Hispanics 
age 8 or less. 

2. Review of case 
study records 
as compiled. 



REVIEW OF 
RESEARCH 



Purpose ; 
Survey state of 
art in research 
and practice rele- 
vant to ethnogra- 
phy of Hispanic 
deaf intakes. 



Components ! 
1. Decision-making 
processes. 



2. Legal con- 
straints. 

3. Language and 
communication 
among deaf and 
Hispanic deaf 
children. 

4. Ethnographic 
and other 
studies of deaf 
schools. 

5. Assessment of 
children (bi- 
lingual r spe- 
cial ed., deaf, 
Ig. delayed) t 

a. lang.,, com- 
munication 

b. educational 

c. psychological 

6. Theories/methods 
of educational 
ethnography 

7. Sociolinguistics 
of coRinunica- 
tion 



SURVEY OF STATE y 
LOCAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES 



Purpose I 
Survey current 
assessment prac- 
tices for Hispanic 
deaf intakes in 
U.S. 



Products ; 

1. Essay reviews 

2. Annotated 
biblio. 



Data Collection : 

1. Sent brief 
survey ques- 
tionnaire to 
ca. 150 agen- 
cies received 
ca. 80 respon- 
ses. 

2. Telephone 
follow up of 
14 agencies 
serving 60 or 
more Hispanic 

Product (s) : 
Revif ^ essay of 
state of art. 



Figure Is Overview of Project Activities r 
July Ir 1984 - June 30, 1986 

v.- SI 
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Appendix B; the Annotated Bibliography can be found in 
Appendix C. 

In September 1984 we began working on our first case 
study, '•Ana Colon** (all subjects nanes are pseduonyas). 
During the 1984-1985 school year we completed most of our 
monitoring on three cases — Ana, Benito, and Carlos — and 
began working on two now cases, Elena and Graciela. We also 
taped the intake and MDT (Multi-Disciplinary Team) 
conference of one other case, David, who was not recommended 
for placement into the private school. All the «..her cases 
mentioned so far entered the private school setting (we 
refer to the private school as •*The Concordia School for the 
Deaf* throughout this reportU 

During the second year of the project we expanded our 
national questionnaire and followed up a selected smaller 
set of respondents (those who had said they served 60 or 
more Hispanic hearing impaired children each year) with 
intensive telephone interviews (v. Appendix B). We 
conducted preliminary analyses of the data collected so far, 
including intensive review of certain segments of the data 
which seemed most pertinent to our ongoing research at the 
time. We continued work on the rases of Bl^na and Graciela, 
and added our eifbth case, Hector, who entered the private 
school setting in the Fall of the 1985-1986 school year. 

Toward the end of the school year (1985-1986) we 
observed and taped the intake evaluations and MDT meetings 
regarding one more private school case, Juan* Although we 
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had not planned to use Juan as one of our cases, it happened 
that school personnel asked us to tape the intake so that 
they could review their own testing procedures. The intake 
day happened to coincide with the visit of one of our 
consultants to the project, Carol Erting, who happens to be 
an expert on sign language usage in educational settings. 
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SL^ observed the intake testing with and conversed Wxth f 

L 

Juan through the use of sign. Because lliis child was unique 
aaong our cases with his apparent knowledge of Aaerican Sign 
Language, Puerto Rican Sign Language, as well as mome 
knowledge of English and Spanish, we thought it important to 
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collect information on his intake experience. We are F 

L 

planning to aonitor his classrooa experience during the 

beginning of the current school year (1986-1987). Although L 
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this work carries vs beyond the conclusion of the project 
funding, we feel that inforaation collected on Juan*s case ^ 
will be invaluable in providing comparative data when ^ 
analyzing in aore detail the data froa our other ctmem. 

During the spring of tiic 1985-1986 school year we also 
began collecting data on three of our diildren who were being 
processed in the public schools: Miguel, Pablo and Roberto 
(the latter two are brothers). A^ain, the school year caae 
to an end before these children were placed in educational 
prograas. However, we have plans to aonitor their initial 
experience in the public c^hools at the beginning of the 
current school year, in order to provide further coaparGtive 
data. 
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As indicated above, we followed the children from the 
time of their initial intake evaluation through the end of 
the first 30-day period in the classroom, at which tine the 
teacher meets with the parent(8) to discuss the Phase-2 lEP, 
in accordance with New York State Regulations (v. Chapter 
III). We monitored all formal interactions between 
professional staff and the children and parents, including 
the testing and evaluation, MDT conference, classroom 
interaction, interaction in the homes, and parent-teacher 
zseeting over the Pha8e-2 lEP. In addition, we conducted 
interviews of int8\e personnel, teachers, supervisors, and 
parents, and other school staff, such as speech te&nhers and 
members of a resource team serving Hispar.ic parents aud 
children at the private school. 

We videotaped some interactions, audiotaped others, and 
simply observed others. We wrote field notes on nearly all 
these observations, though we found that we could not keep 
field notes on all of them without giving ip opportunities 
for further observations. We found that, although the 
period from initial assessmenc of the child to the Phase--2 
lEP conference generally covered from two to four months, it 
was also an intensive period as regards our observations , 
especial, r when we got to the point of trying to keep track 
of several children at once who were at different stages in 
the intake process. For example, we began working on the 
Ana Colon case in Sept. 1984. Cur second care, Benito, 
first came to the school about a month later, while our 
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third casei Carlos, was first tested in November of that 
year. Thus, while we were observing Ana in the classrooa, 
we also had to begin observation of our second two cases, 
first in testing and hose settings, then in the classroom. 
Moreover, the children were seldom processed from testing 
through to the Pha8e-2 lEP within two months, due to 
unforeseen delays. Sometimes the SED rejected the school *s 
first lEH or required changes. In Carlos' case, the SED 
apparently mislaid his records, causing further delay. 
Holidays also lengthened the period of processing. The 
result was that we were required to do observations on thr^e 
children in three sets of settings (testing, classroom, 
home, case conferences, etc.) at roughly the same time. 

rigure 2 shows ^he kinds of data we collected regarding 
the different aspects of the intake process. As regards the 
intake testing itself, we used videotapes to recor' the 
educational, psychological and language assessments of the 
children, as well as interviews of parents by school staff. 
We observed and recorded through field notes other aspects 
of the intake, such as interviews between parents and the 
director of admissions; audiological testing; health history 
interviews. In some cases we s«:diotaped interviews between 
parents and the social worker, although we were not always 
able to gain access to these sessions because social workers 
claimed professional privacy which we had to respect. 

When possible, we conducted home vi^^^s before parents 
came to the NOT conference with the assessment staff, using 
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Figure 2: Intake process for private state supported ("4201") 
^ and New York City Public Schools, and data-collection 

o^ S6 methods used at each stage ^ 



these visits to observe social and ecooonic aspects of the 
hone, as well as parent-child interaction in a non-school 
setting, and to interview parents. We collected extensive 
data on parents and families by conducting a series of 
interviews with thea, nany of which we audiotaped. However, 
we were not able to collect detailed infornation regarding 
interaction in the home itself. 

Quite siaply, it takes a nuaber of interactions with 
parents to get access to the hoae, and the observer needs to 
be present frequently and regularly in order to allow faaily 
■sabers tiae to becoaa coafortable with his/her presence. 
At tiaes, parents did in fact becoae fairly coafortable with 
Karin Stuven-Delano, the research assistant for the second 
year. It was our feeling that being Hispanic, feaale, and 
having considerable experience working and associating with 
working-class Hispanic parents, she was able to gain 
parents* confidence with relative ease. However, even in 
these cases, we did not find the tiae to sake repeated 
visits to the hoaes, since we would have lost valuable 
observational tiae in the school settings had we focused on 
the hoaes. Nevertheless, we did collect enough data to 
suggest further studies on faaily interaction in the hoae 
which could prove quite useful to educators of handicapped 
children froa Hispanic hoaes. We need not eaphasize that 
such studies are at present virtually nonexistent in the 
research literature (Delgado 1984). 
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We audiotaped. as well as observed, the MDT or case 
conference, taking notes during these aeetings the.selves. 
Our Bost intensive and repeated observations were reserved 
for the classroo.s, for we felt that this was thfl only way 
we could learn about how the children themselves responded 
to their early experience of schooling. The classrooas were 
also important in the sense that the teachers, being 
required to formalize their assessments of the child for the 
Phase-Z IBP, necessarily based these assessments on their 
first few weeks of interaction with and observation of the 
child in their own classrooms. We averaged about fifteen to 
twenty observations ni classroom inten ction for each of the 
case study children. Some of these observations covered the 
entire classroom day, while others focussed on various 
aspects of the day, such as the first hour in the classroom, 
specific formal and informal classroom activities, lunch, 
playground time, etc. We took field notes either during or 
after our classroom observations, although we did not always 
attempt to record each observation. 

In addition to these observations, we videotaped at 
intervals in the classroom. The amount of taping we were 
able to do depended to a large extent on our relationship 
with the teacher and her interest in the project. Some 
teachers expressed the view that any videotaping was a 
highly noticeable intrusion, although even these teachers 
allowed taping. Other teachers were eager to have us tape 
and to view the tapes themselves. We taped most of our case 
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study children for at least three separate sessions of about 
two hours eachf giving us six hours of classrooa videos that 
covered a variety of classrooa activities, froa *'freeplay** 
to highly structured, froa foraal teaching to inforaal 
sessions such as lunch or snacktiae. 

One of the aost fruitful practices that evolved out of 
our continual atteapts to iaprove our field aethods and 
refine our research questions, caae during our second year 
during work on Flor's case. When she was placed in the 
classrooa, we began experiaenting with a two-step procedure 
for taking field notes. During observations, which we 
restricted to one or two hours at a tiae, we took brief 
notes regarding such things as the overall picture of 
classrooa activities (who was participating in what and in 
what part of the rooa); the ongoing nature of specific 
activities in outline fora; brief snatches of what 
participants did or said. Then, iaaediately after 
concluding the observation, the observor, using a coaputer 
word processer, elaborated on these sketches in as auch 
detail as possible. This produced a series of classrooa 
observations that were thereby recordc-d in extensive detail. 
After elaborating the field notes in this way, the observer 
then reviewed thea and wrote out iaaediately his questions, 
interpretations, relevant issues as he perceived then at the 
tiae. We provide an exaaple of these fieldnotes froa a 
classrooa observation conducted in Floras classrooa in 
Appendix F. 



These uotes were then shared with the teacher who was 
asked to coasent on thea. In addition, the principal 
investigator attempted to have a nuaber of interactions, 
foraally scheduled as well as spontaneously occurring, with 
the teacher when the children were out of the classrooa* 
After videotaping in this classrooa, we invited the teacher 
to view the videotapes with us, again encouraging the 
teacher to raise questions and to initiate discussion of 
issues which she felt to ue iaportant. In this way we were 
able to establish a particularly good rapport with the 
teacher, and she provided us with an in*-depth view of her 
classrooa, ^lor and Floras parents, the teacher's own 
professional experience, and her views about educating young 
deaf children. This enabled us to test soae of our own 
views about what was going on in the classrooa against the 
teacher's view, and to raise certain questions we would not 
otherwise have been aware of. 

We note here the iaportance of this teacher's own 
professional developaent and social position with the 
school. She had had several years of working in the school, 
including working in the library and other settings, and had 
developed a certain confidence in her abilities as a 
teacher. At the sc le tiae, she was quite able to question 
her own practice as a teacher, and aeeaed always ready to 
consider alternative views of pedagogy. Similarly, she was 
very clear and explicit about her goals as a teacher in 
general, and about the goals of each of her teaching 



activities* All of these factors contributed to her ability 
to work with observers who, after all, could be quite 
detached fros what went on in school in classroos, having 
no particular responsibility for what went on in the school 
or classrooB. 

We were not always able to establish such close working 
relationships with the teachers of our other case study 
children. In sose ceses, teachers lacked extensive 
experience in working with preschool deaf children, and/or 
Hispanic deaf children, and were not coafortable in being 
observed. In other cases, though teachers were experienced, 
they seeaed to consider our presence in the classrooB 
intrusive. This attitude varied considerably of course over 
tiae. When teachers felt pressured, such as by conflicts 
with parents, they were naturally less willing to cooperate 
or to be open with the researchers. However, teachers in 
the private school were generally cooperative, and in aany 
cases provided us with information about their views which 
they would not share with, for exanple, supervisors or 
parents. 

Conduct ing^Prel in inary^Analyses^ of _th 

As noted earlier, we considered it an essential part of 
ethnography to conduct reviews and analyses of the data as 
we collected it. The time required for these analyses had 
to be sandwiched into periods in which we were collecting 
data. At tiaes, it seeaed all we could do to koep up with 
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the data collection process, particularly when we were 
■onitorinf sore than one child at a tine. 

The principal investigator held frequent discussion 
sessions with the research assistant to review data collected 
and to coapare observations. We attempted to review audio 
and video tapes as soon as we collected theSi to record 
inforaation relevant to our research questions in these 
reviews, but found that this process was tiae consuaing. 
Most of the tapes were reviewed by one of the project 
■eabers during the two years of the project, including the 
project assistant who catalogued for future reference, 
inforaation on the tapes. The project director (Adrian 
Bennett) had alaost daily discussions with the research 
assistants (Caraina Vila, first year; Karin Stuven-Delano, 
second year), to coapare observations and to develop our 
interpretations of the data. 

The project director compiled extensive "interpretive 
notes** on the data, based on these discussions and reviews. 
Periodically, the project director then drew up lists of 
important research issues which were then used to guide 
further data collection and the ongoing process of analysis. 
The general development of these issues has been outlined in 
an earlier section of thxB chapter. 

Our preliminary analyses of the data proceeded by 
selecting an issue we wanted to find out more about, and 
then reviewing field notes and tape recordings to find 
segments which v^ere pertinent to those issues. Sometimes 



child or faaily. At other tiaes, we sight focus on 
particular settings, such as educational evaluations, MOT 
meetings, classrooH events, etc. Again, we sight look at 
the data with a view to finding out nore about parent-school 
relations, or the child's response to schooling, or 
■anifestations of school culture, etc. 

We then would review selected segaents and write 
^^interpretive notes** which related the examples or 
inforaation in the data to our interests of the Bosent. In 
this way we built up over tine a collection of notes on 
various aspects of the data cts related to the kinds of 
issues already discussed above. We have not, it should be 
noted, reviewed all of our collected data at this point, nor 
would we have been able to do so and continue aonitoring our 
case study faailies and children as we needed to. Howevsr, 
in future work on this data, we plan to review all notes and 
recordings, continuing in the saae aacner as Just outlined, 
focussing on specific issues and interests, selecting 
relevant segaents, and building up interpretive notes. We 
expect through this procedure) to enlarge our issues of 
concern, raise further questions, and relate our analyses 
■ore directly to current research as well as to current 
educational practice. 
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Plans For Further Analysis Of Data And Dis";emination Of Results 



Further Analysis 

At the close of the project June 30, 1986, we had collected approxi- 
mately 300 ^vped pages of field notes and interview data; 65 hours of 
videotaped interaction in testing and classroom settings? and 75 hours 
oi ^udiotaped case conferences, parent-teacher Phase-2 lEP meetings, 
and interviews of parents and staffs We conducted preliminary analyses 
of much of this da^a on an ongoing basis during the course of the two- 
year project, yji order to guide the data collection process and the ^ 
refining of research issues. The full report, especially Chapters V 
and VI, will provide more detailed analyses of portions of the data 
and will illustrate methods of such analysis. Our plan is over time to ^ 
select crucial portions of the data for further detailed analysis of this 
kind. Basically, we esqpact to trace each of our case study children i. 
through the intake process (as described in Chapter I pp. 8-11) , examining 
specific research issues such as th« following: ^ 

- What arc the sociocultural and interactional proc€.*^as by 
means of which the child is defined and a particular social 
identity for the child is elaborated? 

*- What is the child's specific response to initiation into formal ^ 
schooling; how does that response evolve over time; and how 
does it reflect the social and cultural conditions of schooling? 

- What is the nature of the relationship between parents and pro- 
fessional staff, and how does this relationship evolve over time? 

m 

What are the social, cultural and institutional constraints 
which most influence this process? 

to 

In the course of our future analyses we will be focusing on these 
broad issues, as well as a number of more specific questions related to 
these issues. We will select segments of our data which show the most 
promise for exploration of those issues. We will, of course, remain open 
to exploration of other issues that are pertinent to the data, but which 
we may not have anticipated. 
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Dissemination Plans 



A number of channels for dissemination of our research are open to us* 
These include the following: 

1. We are currently conducting a Personnel Preparation Project, 

^^Preparation of Intake Personnel for Oommunicatively Handicapped 
Hispanic Children," Grant #G008530320, funded by the Department 
of Education. This project will develop training materials for 
intake staff, administrators and teachers, and for Hispanic 
parents. The materials will be based on the findings of the 
research project. Anticipated products include: 

A videotaped case study of the intake process involving Hispanic 
hearing-ijqpaired children; 

A written case study of the intake process; 

A handbook for Hispanic parents describing the intake process, 
and providing information which will helf ensure their participa-* 
tion in decision-making; 

A set of materials for six sessions on the intake process for 
ancillary staff. Materials will include a book of readings as 
mil as curriculum guides for the sessions. 

A set of mwter'.als for thirteen training sessions for professional 
intake staff. Materials will include a set of readings; an 
annotated bibliography; selected videotaped segments; and curricu- 
lum guides for the sessions. 

Other dissemination plans include the following: 

2. We have signed a contract for a book, v^ich will be based on the 
final report but which will include further analyses as planned. 
The book is tentatively titled. Schooling the Different : Hispanic 
deaf chil dren go to school , it will be published in 1988 in both 
Great Britain and North America by Palmer Press, Ltd., Barcombe 
I^wes, Sussex, BN8 SDL England. The book will also be distributed 
in Australia and New Zealand. 




We plan to submit articles for publication to scholarly journals, 
which nay include the following: 

The Harvard Educational Review 

The Journal of Education 

The Anthropology and Education Quarterly 

Human Organization 

Exceptional Children 

Disability, Handicap and Society 

Paper presentations: 

We have already presented, or expect to present, papers at the 
following scholarly conferences: 

The Deaf Hispanic child goes to school: 
ethnographic perspectives. Paper delivered as 
invited member of panel at Teachers college, 
Columbia University, sponsored by the New York 
State Coaaiission on Quality of Care, and the 
National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center, 
Sept. 11*13, 1985. 

Struggles for knowledge and power: 
incorporating Hispanic deaf children into formal 
schooling. Paper p;.e8ented at 30th Annual 
Meetings of the Comparative and International 
Education Society, Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, onto, Canada, March 13-i.6, 1986. 

Ethnography as critical thinking: case studies 
of the struggle for language, culture and power 
in schools for the deaf. Invited workshop, Annual 
Conference of the International Reading Association, 
Philadelphia, PA, April 13*17, 1986. 

Social and cultural inflViences on assessing deaf 
children's language. Paper delivered at the annual 
conference of the New York State Association of 
Educators of the Deaf, Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, 
NY, Oct. 22<*24. 

Explaining the noninvolvement of parents in schooling. 
Paper delivered at the annual meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association, Philadelphia, PA, 
Dec. 2-6, 1986. 

Noninvolving Third World people in educational 
decision making. Paper to be presented at the 31st 
Annual Conference of the Comparative and International 
Education Society, Washington, DC, March 12-15, 1987. 
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Perspectives on identity: Hispanic deaf children 
go to school. Paper to be presented at the annual 
meetings of the Society for Applied Anthropology 
in Oaxaca, Mexico, April 8-11, 1987. 

An invited paper as yet untitled focusing on law, 
educational policy, social organization of special 
education oattings, and sociocultural processes 
involving relationships bet%#een Hispanic deaf chil- 
dren and families with schools. To be presented at 
the first annual international conference on Disa* 
bility. Handicap and Policy, Bristol, England 
July 27-29, 1988. 

We esqpect to continue such presentations at annual conferences of 
these and other societies in the future, including the American Educational 
Research Association, the American Sociological Association, and the Council 



for Exceptional Children. 
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The Survey; E)esiqn and Procedures 

Two surveys were conducted as part of this project. Both the initial 
questionnaire and the telephone follow-up were designed to survey progra .s 
serving Hispanic hearing impaired children from 2-6. The purpose of these 
surveys was to obtain information from sites to compare assessMnt and 
placement procedures for this population. 

In the first year of the project (1984-85) , we ascertained information 
from programs throughout the U.S. which we believed - based on location of 
the program or other available information - would be serving Hispanic 
hearing-impaired children. The initial questionnaire, using a two-page 
format was designed to elicit as much information as possible in an easy 
to answer format. This in turn was to help generate a large 8an«)le for 
a telephone follovr-up. The t\io page survey (see section A, attached) 
requested information regarding number and age of Hispanics served, 
assessment procedures, test used, personnel performing assessment tasks, 
etc. Surveys were sent to 110 schools, districts, and institutions in 
various areas of the country with large Hispanic populations. There were 
43 responses to the second mailing. Those respondents who said they 
served 60 or more Hispanic hearing impaired children per year were then 
selected for in-deptli follow-up interview by telephone (n=15) . 

Of the fifteen original respondents in this group fourteen were 
contacted for the follow-up. The one not contacted was a state office 
of education, which had a number of schools under their jurisdiction 
also chosen for participation in the study. Therefore, to reduce 
duplication of results, the state office was not included in the 
telephone interview. All fourteen programs contacted agreed to 
participate in the telephone follow-up making a 100% response rate to 
the survey. 3«2 
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telephone interview, were daaigned to be consistent with 
ethno9ra«*,ic research -thods. Each follow-up questionnaire used the 
respondent's previous answersto build upon. For example, if the 
respondent answered a question such as: 

Are the assessment, evaluation and placement procedures 
used with Hispanic Hearing Impaired Children the same, 
partly the seme, or oospletely different from those used 
with non-Hispanic hearing linpAired children? (Check one) : 
game partly same completely different 

The follow-up questionnaire would ask: 

1) What are the assessment procedures? 

2) HOW do you find out what/how a child can cowunicate? 

3) What makes it different? 

a. instru»ents c. Interpreters 

b. personnel d- Cultural background 

e. Other 

4) HOW is the process changed for these students? 

If another respondent answered the question with a different 

response, such asi 

Are the assessment, evaluation and placement procedures used 
with Hispanic hearing iiapaired children the same, partly the 
same, or completely different from those used with non-Hispanic 
hearing ij«»aired children? (Check one) i 

partly same completely different 
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The follow-up sun^ey would request answers to the following questions: 

1) What are the assessment procedures? 

2) How do you find out what/how a child can communicate? 

3) IS it an institutional practice (regulation) to give all the 
same procedures? 

4) Are trained personnel available to service this bi-lingual 
population? 

5) Is there a lack of trained personnel? 

As is evident from this approach to the follow-up interviews, 
all respondents were asked several of the same questions; however, they 
were also requested to answer inquiries specific to their situation. 

Since there were fourteen different questionnaires and anonymity 
was guaranteed to all the participants appending all the surveys would be 
a breach of trust. Additionally, each survey exceeded 6 pages. 
Instead, appended isi a compilation of one of every question asked on 
all fourteen forms. (section C) . 

In addition to the specific follow-up questions a parent and 
ethnic component was added to the survey. All participants were asked 
to con^lete this section of the form. The parent component tapped 
issues of parent involvement, support and education specific to each 
program. The ethnic component gleaned information about the population 
served at the individual school, district or institution. A copy of this f 
portion of the follow-up appended. (section D) . 
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The procedure used to conduct this survey was time consuming, but 
the 100% response rate made it v^rthwhile. Once chosen for the 
follow-up, the person who completed the original survey was contacted 
by telephone. This first telephone conversation was meant to 
establish a rappcrt with the respondent, explain the purpose of 
the study, request their cooperation in the follow-up activities, 
and set a date and time to hold the telephone interview. A number of 
the administrators had to be called several times to estadDlish contact. 

After the initial telephone contact, a packet was sent to each of 
the cooperating schools, institutions, or districts. The packet 
consisted of a letter confirming the date and time of the interview, 
a copy of their original completed questionnaire and a copy of the 
specifically prepared follow-up survey. This packet was designed to 
allow participants time to research and prepare responses for the 
telephone interview. 

Each participant was called on the date at the time agreed upon 
in advance. Four of the participants had to cancel for various reasons. 
Two had emergencies, one had not received her packet of materials, and 
the fourth after receiving whe packet felt that she was an inappropriate 
candidate to respond to the survey. The two with other commitments 
and the third when her packet ceune rescheduled new dates and times for 
telephone contact. The fourth directed HIP personnel to the appropriate 
party in the institution for the telephone follow-up. 
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Thirteen of the fourteen telephone interviews were conducted by the 
same research assistant. All parties were asked if they would mind 
being taped. Some of the participants did not feel comfortable with 
taping and their wishes not to be taped were respected. 

each respondent was riven a choice in how she would like the 
interview conducted. About half the participants preferred to read 
already prepared responses, while the other half wanted the interviewer 
to discuss each question individually. Both ways resulted in similar 
responses to the specific questions on the sur/ey; however, more detailed 
information surrounding the issue was gleaned when each question was 
discussed. The interviews took an avarage of 70 minutes each to 
complete • 

A sumnary of the data collected during the follow-up telephone 
interviews appears in Section E. Summary Section F summarizes the 
parent-ethnic component. 
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SECTION A: ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

INFOBHATION FOSM 



X. About how many Hispanic childran who ara daaf or haaring iaipairad are bai^ 
•arvad in your staca, district or institution? 



2. About bow May Hispanic daaf or haaring inpairad childran batwaan tha agaa 
of 2 to 6 yaara old ara pro^saad through intaka/admission procadures aach 
yaar in your district or institution? 



3. Ara tha asaassaant, evaluation and placaaant procedures used with Hispanic 
haaring iapairad childran the aaaa, partly the same, or completely different 
froa thoae used with non-Hispanic hearing iapairad children? (Check one) : 



psrtly aaaa completely different 

4. In assessing Hispanic haaring ia^red children do you uaa any of 
tha foUoving procadurea? (Check all that apply) : 

individually adteiniatared taata 

intarvieva of parents 

intarvieva of children 

clasaroom obaarvationa 

home visits and obaarvationa 
other (please explain briefly) 



5. Oo you use any of the following kinda of inatrwenta to aaaaaa Hiapenic haaring 
inpairad diildraa . (Cheek all that apply) t 

^^^^^ queationnairaa/intarviev formate 

educational achiayement tests 

_ paychometric taata 

language proficiency tests 

obaervaticn acbadulaa 
other (please explain briefly) 



6. Which atandardized or publiahad teat instruments do you use, if any?. 



SECnON A: ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

INFORMATIOH FOBM 



fAut locally dtvelopcd or in*hou8« t«st instrwants do you use, if any? 



8. Which staff or personnel are usually involved in the assessment procedures? (Chetk 
all that apply) : 



supervisors 
teachers 

psychologists 
consul tants 
othar (explain) 



9. Which staff aeabers are responsible for writing the ZEP7 



10. Are die assessaent procedures used for Hispanic hearing iavaired children the 
saae for all tbose in the age group 2-6 years, or do you differentiate according 
to age? (Please explain ichatever differences there are briefly) i 



II. Do you use Spaaish/Bislish bilingual personnel in any part of the assessaent 
procass in the evaluation' of Hispanic hearing iaq^aired. 

Vd 

Tea (Zf yes, in vhat capaci^?) 



If we should wish further inforaation» who should ve contact? 
Maae: 

Address: 

CtBtn tfi FstodiM PmrtsnuioBios 

li^ tK tfm Eat 

. rak Avtnc: 

Km York, NY 10021 

Phone; . 

Er|c b.8 119 



SECTION Bj QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 



Summary of Original Questionnaire Data 

A total of 110 quastlonnairei were .sent to State* Local Education Agencies 
and Institutions. The total number of responses were ^« Data collection is 
based on 46 of the responses # since 9 of them had zero Hispanics and one did 
not return the questionnaire but provided different information. 

Each questionnaire includes a total of 11 questions which were individually 
analyzed in three categories based on total numbers of Hispanic children being 
served: 0-25, 26*75, and over 75 children. Within the State, Local Education 
Agencies, and Institutional categories, other subdivisions have been made to 
collect the data as needed. Our data is based on ^ responses from state 
Agencies, IB from Local Education Agencies and^ from Institutions. 

Here we include the questionnaire, a summary of responses to each question, 
and data coding sheets ^ich provide a more detailed breakdown of the data. 

Question tl; 

A total of 1486 Hispanic hearing impaired children are currently being 
served by respondents; 

53 were served by State Agencies 
739 were served by Local Education Agencies 
694 were served directly by Institutions 

Question <2; 

Within vhe age range of 2*6 yMurs, 111 Hispanic hearing impaired children 
are processed per year with the exception of two respondents that claim to 
receive at least one child within a three year period. 

£ children %iere served through State Agencies 

2 State respondents had no way to make this data 
available 

123 were served through Local Education Agencies , and 
84 were served through Insritutions. 

Questions #3. 4, 5, 8, 10 and 11 (See below for questions 6, 7 and 9) 

Nunters indicate total number of respondents replying affirmatively 
to each con^nent of each question 
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SECTION B: QUESIONNAIRE RESULTS 



(#3) Assessment, evaluation, and placonent procedmes used with 
Hispanic hearing impaired children: 28 agencies use the same procedures , 
19 use partly the same procedures . None havtit developed completely different 
procediires. 

(#4) Procedures used to assess Hispanic hearing imnaired children: 

46 use individually administered tests 37 use interviews of children 

44 use interviews of parents 39 use classroom observations T 

27 use home visits and obs«*rva io.is 17 use other (interviews with 

teachers, previous records, etc.) 



(#5) Instruments used to assess Hispanic hearing impaired children: 

29 questionnaires/interview tormats 40 psychometric tests 

42 educational achievement tests 34 language proficiency tests 

27 observation schedules 17 other (review of student's 

files, auditory and speech 
evaluations, etc* 



(#8) Staff or personnel involved in assessment procedures: 
20 use supervisors! 38 use teachers i 42 use psychologists; 17^ use consultants; 
33 use other (audlologist, speech/language pathologist, nurse, social worker, etc.) 

(#10) Differentiation by age of assessment procedures for Hispanic 
hearing impaired children within the age groups of 2-6 years old: 
8 no differentiation; 5^ some differentiation; 3£ (differentiate by age, 

(#11) Spanish/English bilingual personnel Involv 1 in the assessment 
process of Hispanic hearing impaired children s 34 \ise bilingual personnel 
and 2 do not use bilingual personnel. 

Question #6 {See; bate Coding Forms) 

Standardized or published tests used by respondents, groi^d by Incidence 
of use (8 respondents did not provide names of tests used) » 

Question #7 : 

A total of 20 agencies have developed local or in-house test instruments : 

6 Local Education Agencies, and 
14 Institutions use their om developed instriments. 
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SECTION B: QUESTIONNAIRE RESUITS 



OUMtlon >9; 

Staff nwnbers responsible for writing the lEP: 

Teachers (Educational Diagnostician, Program Specialist) 43 

nam Approach ((Wttee, School Staff, Assessment Staff. 

support Services) — 

12 

Psycho", og is t 

supervisors ^-^^0^^^^ ^^^^^ ^valuator. School Representative 

Speech, language Pathologist) i_ 

7 

Administrators — 

1 

Consultants 
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SECTION C 



Compilation of Fourteen 
Follow-Up Telephone Surveys 



What are the assessment procedures? 
i.e. ed. /psychological 

How do you find out what/how a child can conmunicate? 
i.e. observe child's interaction with parent 
parent questionnaire 

What makes it different? 

a. instruments c. interpreters 

b. personnel d. cultural background 



e. other 



ERLC 



How is the process changed for these students? 

IS it an institutional practice Cregulation) to give all the sane procedures? 
Are trained personnel available to service this bi-lingual population? 
Is there a lack of trained personnel? 

Are there any differences, and if so, what are the differences in interviews 
given to Hispanic students? 

Are there any differences, and if so, what are the differences in interviews 
given to parents of Hispanic students? 

Are there any differences, and if so, what are the differences in test 
instruments given to Hispanic students? 

What do you look for in an observation? 

What do you look for during observation schedules? 

What do you look for during a hone visit? 

What type of information is gleaned from interviews with parents? 
What type of information Is gleaned from interviews with students? 
How do you evaluate background information? 

What type of information is gleaned from previous school records and reports? 
What type of information is gleaned from speaking with LEA representatives? 
What is the home language survey? 

If sample interview forms are available, please send. 
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Hhat Is the pre-school 



program? 



We see you axe getting information from various sources during the assessment 
process. Is one source more important than the other in relation to placement 
and programming? 

tftiat do you ask the pupil to write on the written language sainple? 

You use ((varied for each program) supervisors, teachers, psychologists^ 
consultants, nurse, occi^tional therapists, educational diagnosticians, social 
workers, educational evaluators, otologists, physical therapists, speech and 
auditory training specialists, language specialists^ OfiM evaluators, low vision 
specialists, audiologists and any person who knows the child's past or present 
academic, social and emotional functioning d\u:lng the asseeement process) —whar 
are the roles of each of these individuals during assessment procedures? 

Is there one person or group responsible for Hispanic Intakes? 

Is it formal or informal? 

What are the other responsibilities of this person or people? 
From the original: 

Are the assessmant procedures used for Hispanic hearing impaired children the 
same for all those in the age group 2-6, or do you differentiate according to 
age? (Please explain whatever differences there are briefly) t 

Follow-'Up qusstlonsx 

Hhat are the differences? 

HOW do you determine abilities and needs of child prior to assessment? 

How do you individualize for each student? 

Hhat things do you take into consideration? 

How is developmental level determined prior to assessment? 

How is functioning level determined prior to assessment? 

How is achievement level and/or individual abilities determined prior to assessment? 

How is the developmental and educational level determined prior to assessment? 
From the oiiQlnals 

Do you use Spanish/English bilingual personnel in any part of the assessment 
process In the evaluation of Hispanic hearing impaired? 

Hhy? 

i.e. : lack of trained personnel 




GECTION C 



Does your institution use personnel whose priaiary role is to work with Hispanic 
hearing inpaired pupils? 

Does your school have one person or group responsible for Hispanic intakes? 

Vlhat is this person's training? 

Are they trained to work with Hispanics? 

HOW do you determine %*ich student needs an interpreter for intake and %Aiich 
student doesn't? 

How are interpreters used? 

Does the bilingtial pupil personnel services team help with lEP development? 

What other roles does the bilingual pupil personnel services team play? 
Please be specific. 

Prom your response to the question, I take it that your Institution uses personnel 
whose primary role is to work with Hispanic hearing lapaired pupils. 
Is that correct? 

At any point during the intake process, do you interview parents of Hispanic 
hearing Uqpaired children? 
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PARENT & ETHNIC 
OOMPONENT 



12.0 in the original questionnaire you responded that you use interviews 
parents in your educational assessir.ont of Hispanic hearing impaired 
children. 

12.1 What weight is given to this portion of the assessment? 



12.2 Are the parents informed of the assessment procedure? 



12.3 How are they informed? 
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PARENT & ETHNIC 
COMPONENT 



SECTION D 
« 



12.4 Generally, do they understand the relationship of their responses to the 
process of assessment, placement and programming? 



12.5 Are there troiable spots during the assessment process where extra work is 
necessary to keep parents involved? 



12.6 What information is given to the parent prior to the onset of assessment? 



12,7 What role do parents have in the decision making process of assessment, 
placement and programning? 
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PARENT ft ETHNIC 
OOMPONENT 



SECTION D 



12.8 What information is given to the parent prior to the onset of educational 
programming? 



12.9 How is this done? 



13. Is there an educational conponent built in for parents to be actively 

involved in their child's schooling? 



13.1 IS it foiMl or informal? 



ERLC 
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SECTION D 



PARENT 6 ETHNIC 
COMPONENT 



Is there a parent education program offered at/in your district? 



13.3 a. Is there a parent support qroup? 



b. What is its role? 



13.4 Are there any other parent organizations that take an active role in intake 
process? 



ERLC 
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SECTION D 



PARENT & ETHNIC 
OOMPONEWT 



13.5 Is there an orientation for parents when Hispanic students join the 
program? 



13.6 What is the percentage of Hispanic parents participating in these 
programs? 



13.7 Why do you think the numbers are like that? 



14 .r Nhat is the ethnic background of the Hispanic children you serve 
!•••< an you getting any specific populations? 



ERLC 
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PAREOT & ETHNIC 
COMPONENT 



SECTION D 



14,1 IS the Hispanic population enrolled in your school 

a. Recent immigrants 

b. Long term coinmunity members 

c. Migrant mrkers 

d. Other 



14.2 HOW does the school attendance of Hispanics centre to that of the 
of yoxir enrollees? 

a. Here more often 

b. Same 

c. Here less often 

d. Far more frequent absences 



15,0 What is the socio-economic level of the Hispanic population enrolled i 
your district? 

i«e.: Free lunch program 
Title 1 (Chapter I) 



ERLC 
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SECTION E 



WHAT ARE YOUR ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES? 

„„.t of th. Wheels .1.0 lnt.rvu«a parent, for social, ~aical, and 
developmental history. 

X^er-tin, f"*"" f .^T^^r ^rofaTrtU^^In, intaraotion.. 
: o™ ^iTi/i:: Sa«* nL:rt.%r,..nt throu^-out th. «.»n, 

situation. 

H0« DO YOU FIND OUT WHAT/HOW A CHILD COMMUNICATES? 
schools looKe. at ^i«-„t r^^^ ^^^^^ 

abilities. Most programs obtained P'«^^"V'*~^^ child during 
parents. Additionally. "^'^tJ^^* ^fS^acSo^^^d child/evaluator 

tion with the child. 

Tf the child prior to assessment by the team. 

««EN ASKED IF THE ASSESSMENT WAS THE SAME OR DIFi^RE^T FOR HISPANIC 
^^LJ WHY THE TOLLOWIIK; WAS THE RESULT. 

^,bt o. the --"trasCrti?^^^^^ 

ii^ra^n! rth^pUrr sSd it was the same except for the use 

of interpreters. 

^ .i, pro^a- that -^^^tfrtrar't^S^t^^^'crtuS^r' 
accoonodate for cultural differences. 
HOW IS THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS CHANGED? 

Most schools declared process unchanged, remained the same except for 
iiiterpreters. 

^ of U,. ra-ponaent. nad ^^'r "r'^^crT^^S^-^-S*'' 
into account ho» long th. chlU was In "J^'J^; a.i,ys due to 

i:^:''^^-^^^^^'-' - ---- — - 



the previous reasons 
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RESULTS OF FOLLOW-UP TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 



said that instead of the assessment process being conducted by inhouse 
staff, a bilingual team travel to the individual's school within the 
district. 



ARE TRAINED PERSONNEL AVAILABLE? 

Out of the 11 programs responding to this question 2 responded that they 
had enough trained personnel available to suit th^ir needs. One of the 
2 programs, suggested that they give extra bilingual pay to obtain trained 
personnel. Other programs compensated with the use of one team member, 
i.e., social %#orker, psychologist, teacher or teacher aide being bilingual, 
or with the use of interpreters. 



IS THERE A LACK OF PERSONNEL? 

Each of the eight programs that responded yes there was a lack of Spanish 
speaking assessment personnel had different ideas %rtiy this was so. Here 
are their responses t 

1. We have no lack of bilingual psychologists, but we also have no 
bilingual teacher or speech thej/apists. 

2. ttiere is especially a shortage of bilingual speech people and teachers 

of the hearing impaired. This is because the University of 

dropped its program. 

3. In our state we don*t have the number of bilingual or Hispanic 
diagnosticians to fill the large need. 

4. We have advertised for two years for a Spanish speaking speech and 
language therapist. Instead, I took Spanish courses, had the Spanish 
speaking psychologists coach me in what to listen for during testing 
and finally spent a summer in Mexico to improve my Spanish. 

5. we have constantly contacted the state for funding for a Spanish 
educational evaluator, SW and parent educator, but it has been ^enied. 

6. Considering the low salaries we have to offer, we have been waiting 
quite a irtiile to get a Spanish psychologist and parent educator. 

7. Spanish population aren't aware of need, don't have people going into 
field of special education with Spanish background. 

8. There are no bilingual assessment personnel that are certified. 
Instead we xise bilingual staff members who are available to assist 
in the evaluation process. 
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SECTION E 



RESULTS OF FOLLOW-UP TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 



ARE THERE DIFFERENCES, AND IF SO WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES IN INTERVIEWS 
GIVEN TO HISPANIC STUDENTS? 

Of the thirteen programs originally stating that they interview students, 
less than half actually interview the child. They use observations, play 
situations, or a simple form to fill out to speak with the students, 
liiose programs that actually interview the child said that the interview 
remains the same except that it is in Spemish or is interpreted into 
Spanish. 



WHAT TYPE OF INFORMATION IS GLEANED FROM INTERVIEWS WITH STUDENTS? 

Eleven of the fourteen schools were asked this question. Although one 
school did have a formal questionnaire that they used to interview 
students (question* such asi What is your favorite class?; what do you 
do after school?; how do people at hone coBBunicate?; and does anyone 
at home sign? were asked on this form) the remainder of the programs 
suggested that limited information could be gleaned from interviewing 
students, instead, the evaluators would observe students in a variety 
of situations and use this as the interview to gather information such 
as> language abilities, eye contact, social interactions, peer relation- 
ships, appropriate behavior, frustration level, reasoning ability, problem 
solving strategies, self-esteem, need for special equipment, how responsible 
they are with hearing aid, strengths and weaknesses. 

ARE THERE ANY DIFFEREIOTS AND IF SO WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES IN INTERVIEWS 
GIVEN TO PARENTS OF HISPANIC STUDENTS? 

All 14 programs responded to this question. Eleven of the programs stated 
that it was the same interview as to parents of English speaking students, 
however, three of the programs insisted on the use of interpreters and the 
others used Spanish speaking personnel, -nuree programs made the interview 
different. Three of the programs went out of their way to include P^^^nj^ 
interviews, even if it meant home visits with native speakers. Oie of the 
three programs accounted for cultural differences. Questions were asked 
differently and at different times when a parent was bonded. The- dif fersnces 
were usually related to the more nuturing personalities of Mexican American 
parents, since program goals encouraged more independence they had to 
incorporate this into the interviews. 

Another of the three programs looked at the home environment, family 
dynamics, child nutrition, including interviewing sibling and other family 
members to see if the family needed any other conmunity assistance that 
took precedence over schooling, i.e., food stamps, medical help, housing. 

The third and final program to respond differently took an approach that 
accounted for parents educational as well as cultural differences. 
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RESULTS Oi 3IiL0W--UP TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 



WHAT TYPE OF INFO IS GLEANED FROM INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS? 

A contoination of the twelve respondents made up this listi 

Birth history, social history, developmental history, case 
history, medical hi.^tory, level of functioning, academic 
functioning, educational background, self-help skills, 
strengths and weaknesses of child, home language, family 
reaction to identification of child, discipline, how 
parents help c^hild to develop language and communication 
skills, family background, family problems, and parents' 
educational level. 

ARE THERE ANY DIFFERENCES, AND IF SO, WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES IN TEST 
INfTlUMENTS GIVEN TO HISPANIC STUDENTS? 

It is almost impossible to group the responses to this question • 
Diey are as different as each program that responded. 

Of the programs that responded no differences: 

Three programs said absolutely no changes. One responded that they 
give the child the Luter, but also some English speaking students 
are given this. One program responded that there %ifere no changes, 
however, the psychological tests are designed with subtle differences. 
Another program said that the psychoeducational evaluation was the 
same but the conmunication evaluation was different. One program 
said there were no differences unless the student had an unusual 
educational background. And finally, two programs translated the 
instruments into Spanish. 

There were four programs that responded that they were using different 
instrvmients. Ihree used test inscruments standardized on Spanish 
populations. Hie fourth used only the non-verbal parts of test 
instruments t 

Something was suggested by one of the respondents that was of interest 
to the project, "It really doesn't make any difference ^rtiether it is 
in Spanish or English, they haven't really heard anything." 



WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN AN OBSERVATION? 

Of the ten program'i lesponding to this question, they generally are 
looking for similar things. The following is a combined list: 
child's communication, language capabilities, family conmunication 
skills, interaction with parents, interaction with environment, 
interaction with peers, interaction with teachers, level of functioning, 
concentration on task, behavior, socialization and need for further 
testing. 
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RESULTS OF PQIIX3W-UP TELEPHONE INTERVTEWS 



WHAT DO YOO LOOK FOR DURING A HOME VISIT? 

Sevan program conduct hone visits. Of the seven programs, twst saxd 
it was the saae as observations with the addition ofs looking for 
cultural differences, to be able to adjust for them in the child's 
program, help give family support based on lifestyle, look for family 
problems which might affect learning, and to focus on parents' ability 
to follow through on program suggestions in the hone. 



VMAT INFORMATION IS C5LEANED FROM PREVIOUS RECORDS AND REPORTS? 

one school responded to this question with: achievement info, socio- 
economic level, cultural, parent involvement, educational background, 
school backgrounct, conmunication skills and mode, audiolcgical and 
medical information. 

Information gleaned from I£A representatives waj: current updated 
status of child. 



WE SEE YOO ARE Cl^TTING INFORMATION FROM VARIJUS SOURCES DURING THE 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS. IS ONE SOURCE MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE OTHER IN 
RELATION TO PLACEMBIT AND PROGRAMMING? 

Each of the 14 programs were asked this question. A variety of answers 
%mre received. 

tyo of the programs '•-id tho parent information was very important, 
however, one of thesv programs also named the classroom teacher as 
equally iinportant as the parent. A third program stated that the 
classroom teacher was the most reliable source of information, because 
she/he sees the child on a day-to-day basis. 

Four of the programs claijned they used all gathered information and 
made a team decision based on that. 

One school determined placemen^ primarily by considering reading and 
math scores. Another program said language level was the most important 
factor. Still, another school declaxvSd readiness skills, i.e., toilet 
training, atte: tion span, motor deve jpoer'., as the most important things 
considered for placement. 

Of the remaining programs one said intellectual functioning and behavior, 
a seoonC responded the psychological and audiological evaluation, a third 
the on-sight academic testing and the final program based decisions on 
the audiological and otological evaluations. 
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BRSTILTS OF FOLLOW-UP TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 



WHAT ABE THE lOLES OP VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS DURING ASSESSMENT PPDCEDURES7 
(SUPERVISORS, TEACHERS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, CONSULTAT:" NURSE, OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPIST, SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING SPECIALISTS, AUDIOIOGISTS, 
EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIANS, SOCIAL WORKERS, EDUCATIONAL EVALUATORS, 
OTOLOGISTS, PHYSICAL THERAPISTS, VOCATIONAL EVALUATOR) 

Each of the 14 programs responded with different personnel. However, 
each person's responsibility was evident by his/her title. All schools 
said each person named became part of the assessment team. 

IS THERE ONE GROUP OR PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR HISPANIC INTAKES? IS IT 
FORMAL OR INFORMAL? WHAT ARE THE OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF THIS PERSON 
OR GROUP? 

Nine of the thirteen school* responding to these set of questions said 
no one person or group wa« respon«ible for Hispanic intakes. Those 
s'^hools or programs had a formal team or coiBBittee in existence for all 
intakes. Of the four other respondents, one district has a bilingual 
team that's formally created to serve the Hispanic pcpulatioi. for any 
educational matter. The three other programs responded differently. 
The first had several bilingual psychologists, one specifically assigned 
to work with Hispanics on a formal basis. The psychologist also was 
responsible to make reports, condudt follow-ups with outside agencies, 
and act as a liaison between the teachers and parents. The second 
program has n Hispanic Social Wbrker vho is assigned informally to 
the assessment team. Her other responsibilities include, home con- 
sulting, working with parent needs, liaison with other agencies and 
working out horns/school problems. Finally, the third program uses a 
bilingual visiting teacher on a formal basis. The other responsibilities 
of this individual is to check on absenteeism. 



HOW DO YOr INDIVIDUALIZE FOR EACH 

Use the lEP and take other things 
degree of hearing loss, potential 



STUDENT? 

into consideration. Look at the 

of child how long child is in school. 



HOW ARE INTERPRETERS USED? 

Three schools responded differently. The first said they used inter- 
preters to communicate with parents. The second said they interpret 
what professionals say and work with the child if necessary. The last 
school uses the interpreter as a go-between the child and the evaluator. 
The interpreter gives feedback to the team on child's level of under- 
standina and conversation. 



RIC 
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PBfitlT.q'fi r>P PQLLQW-UP TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 



DOES YOUR INSTITUTION USE PERSONNEL VHOSE PRIMARY ROLE IS TO WORK WITH 
HISPANIC HEARING IMPAIRED PUPILS? WHAT IS THEIR TRAINING? 

When in doubt of aii institution school or program, having biliog.ial 
personnel, this question was asked. Seven programs responded to this 
question > 

TWO schools had none, one of which used interpreters. One school had 
Hispanic personnel, but they were responsible for all students, rather 
than primarily Hispanics. 

The four remaining schools responded affirmatively, with training 
appropriate to their role, i.e., SW, parent trainer. 

HOW DO YOU DETEWINE CHILD'S ABILITIES, NElsOS, EDUCATIONAL, OR FUNCTIONAL 
LEVEL PRIOR TO ASSESSMENT? 

The five responding programs had one thing in common, they all used 
previous records to determine abilities, needs, and levels >rior to 
assessment. One of the 5 schools used initial observation!, in addition 
to previous records to determine developnental level. 

HOW DO YOU DETERMINE WHICH STUDENT NEEDS AN INTERPRETER FOR INTAKE 
AND WHICH STUDENT DOESN'T? 

From public school referrals and contact with LEA prior to evaluation. 
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PARENT & ETHNIC COMPONENT 



IN TOE ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE YOU RESPONDED THAT YOU USE INTERVIEWS 
OP PARENTS IN YOUR EDUCAITONAL ASSESSMENT OF HISPANIC HEARING IMPAIRED 
CHILDREN. 

WHAT WEIGHT IS GIVEN TO THIS PORTION OF THE ASSESSMENT? 

Thirteen of the fourteen programs responded to the original questionnaire 
as such. However r the fourteenth program was later contacted and said 
they did use parent interviews during assessment. The results follow: 

Four of the programs said parent interviews were a very in^Hsrtant part 
of the assessment process. One of the four said it courted for 90% of 
decision on placement. 

Three programs said they vised it equally with data collected by testing 
and previous records. 

One school said it counted less than their own testing, because of 
parents' lack of knowledge of hearing impairment, and partiality toward 
child. They use it as a guideline for follow-up on diagnostic testing. 

Three schools used it as^one part of the entire assessment process, so 
it counted, but not much. 

Finally, three programs said it depended on a variety of factors. The 
factors ranged from family problems (which was used to detennine referred 
resources), conmunication and parents educational background. One prcyram 
discussed the problem of Hispanic parent overprotectiveness, and their 
limited expectations for their children %Aich affected the use of the 
interview lorm. 

ARE PARENTS INFCPiLiD OF THE ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE? 
All 14 programs responded affirmatively. 



HOW ARB Tt*-OT INFORMED? 

Nine of che prograais responded that it was written and verbal. 
One said verbal only. 

Four said witten only. Interestingly, three of the four translated all 
information, %rtiereas one program left all information in English. 
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PARENT & ETHNIC CCKPONENT 



GENERALLY, DO THEY UNDERSTAND THE RELATIONSHIP OP THEIR RESPONSES 
TO THE PROCESS OP ASSESSMENT, PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING? 

Nine of the foiirtoen prograoBMi unequivocally , yes. Five programs 
mr« uncertain for a variety of reasons. Oie program reasoned 
that' it depended on the soj^iistication of the parent. Another 
said that the team is as sensitive as possiole, but they cannot 
really tell. A third program said, the parents are scared stiff, 
and it's hard to tell. Finally, a fourth program said they normally 
get very little feedback from the parent. 



ARE THERE TROUBLE SPOTS DURING THE ASSESSMENT PRXESS WHERE EXTRA 
WORK IS NECESSARY TO KEEP PARENTS INVOLVED? 

Only three of the fourteen programs responded no. A fourth program 
said not usually, however, sometimes they must repeat mailings to 
non-responding families* 

The other ten progran* gave a variety of reasons for trouble spots. 
Five of the ten programs agreed that accoimnodating for the language 
difference took extra time, specifically obtaining interpreters, ind 
translating forms. One program suggested that not only was it extra 
work, it also cost extra money. 

lour programs suggested that extra time was spent rescheduling meetings, 
because parents failed to show up, or a social worker had to make 
additional trips to the Uome to have unsigned forms conpleted. 

Finally, the last program that needed extra tiaie responded, "Because 
these are families in stress, not necessarily bilingual-certain 
families need to use ccnnunity agencies (food and housing) to get to 
work with them. Some are a rural transient population, migrant workers, 
require extra work to follow them through a different grieving process. 
More family inserviee is required. Includes the whole family and it 
takes longer." 



WHAT INPOWIATION IS GIVEN TO THE PARENT PRIOR TO THE ONSET OF ASSESSMENT? 



ERIC 



Twelve of the fourteen programs responded with similar information. 
Most programs let the parents knew they would be gathering information 
on their child. What tests %iould be conducted, how they were to be 
conducted, %rtio would do the testing. A meeting is most often scheduled 
with the parents. 

One of the programs responded that their state was large and parents 
mi^t live up to several hundred miles away. Ohey could not afford to 
cone for assessment, sonetlnss they are not interested in coming and, 
furthermore, they would rather leave assessment to the professionals 
since the parents think they (the professienals) are the experts. 
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PABENT & ETHNIC COMPONIINT 



TWO programs responded differently. 

The first said, "No information is given nor asked prior to parents' 
signature of the consent for assessment." 

The second program developed an inservice on assessment for parents. 
However, not many parents turned out. The respondent suggested it was 
because parents feel intimidated. They are overwhelmed by the vieather, 
bus routes and daily activities leave them housebound. 



WHAT ROLE DO PARENTS HAVE IN THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS OP ASSESSMENT, 
PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING? 

Of the f-urteen places responding to this question, only tvio schools 
said the parent has the absolute power in this decision. One program 
said the p«u:ent had one vote on the MDT. 

All of the other eleven schools seem to present reconmendatlons to 
parents and the parents have the opportunity to dispute these recommen- 
dations. They suggest that this is in accordance with regulations set 
forth in P. L, 94- 142. 



WHAT INFORMATION IS GIVEN TO THE PARENT PRIOR TO THE ONSET OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING? HOW IS THIS DONE? 

Again, all programs responded similarly. Either they shared all testing 
information with the parents or they called them in for an lEP conference. 
Parents were then given an opportunity to observe the reconmended 
placeasnt. 



IS THERE AN EDUCATIONAL COMPONENT BUILT IN FOR PARENTS TO BE ACTIVELY 
INVOLVED IN THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOLING? IS IT FORMAL OR INFORMAL? IS THERE 
A PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM OFFERED AT/IN YOUR DISTRICT? 



Yes, said all fourteen programs. 



7 formeil 

6 formal and informal 
1 informal 

Educational coB()onents for parents were sign language classes, parent 
newsletters, open houses, outreach programs - which sent parent educators 
to the home, topical meetings with speakers, parent day, PTA's, parent 
panel discussions, parent- infant teachers. 

One program suggested that a state-run parent education program which 
emphasizes an /.dlerian approach is in conflict with the Mexican-American 
culture. However, the coordinator said that it is available if the parents 
want it. 
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PARENT & ETHNIC COMPONETfT 



IS THERE A PARENT SUPPORT GROUP? WHAT IS ITS ROLE? 

Again, all fourteen programs responded affirmatively. Some of the 
siqpport groups were for a combination of exceptionalities, some only 
for preschool, some were %d.th concerned professionals and/or conntunity 
members r only two were strictly for Hispanics. 

niere were a variety of roles that the different groups took on. 

Most of the groiqps were for parents to share esqperiences , give emotional 

support to each oilier, and discuss child discipline. 



ARB THERE ANY OTHER PARENT ORGANIZATIONS THAT TAKE AN ACTIVE ROLE IN 
THE INTAKE PROCESS? 

Eleven programs responded no. Three programs responded yes. One of the 
three said the organization was supported by a Spanish speaking branch 
of the Catholic Church. The other two advocate groups were city based, 
one specifically for the deaf, the other for all exceptionalities. 



IS THERE AN ORIENTATION FOR PARENTS WTSN HISPANIC STUDENTS JOIN THE PROGRAM? 

Thirteen said yes, one of which is a full weekend stay for parents. 
Most of the schools required parents attendance and strongly encoiiraged 
participation. 



WHAT IS THE PERCENTJySE OF HISPANIC PARENTS PARTICIPATING IN THESE 
PROGRAMS? WHY DO YOU IHINK THE NUMBERS ARE LIKE THAT? 

TVro programs misunderstood the question and data had to be eliminated. 
Four respondents said they did not know, and, therefore, could not 
answer. Of the remaining ei^t respondents the results were as follows: 

Four programs had a very high percentage of paurent participation 90-100%. 
This seemed to be because they %#ere a large majority of the school 
population. One of the programs suggested that it was because they had 
a Spanish speaking principal and participation was strongly encouraged 
while the children are young. 

Moderate tiamout was indicated by two programs. The first program said 
they had a 40% tumouti. which reflected the population at large. The 
second program said that they had a 50% turnout in the 0-3 program, but 
it drops down to 33% at the 3-6 age level. Reason for this type of 
turnout was tremendous Hispanic population, lack of transportation, 
inaccessibility of school, and parent burnout. (Parent burnout was 
suggested in one of the previously mentioned programs. That as the child 
gets older the parent has other obligations, and other children and, 
therefore, participates less.) 
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PARENT & ETHNIC COMPONENT 



TWO programs said that the parent participation weis very limited. 

It depended on weather, jobs conflicting with time, language barrier, p 

unfamiliar surrounding, bus routes, inaccessibility of school, poverty L 

level high eunong group and with other children and no babysitter it 

was difficult to come. ^ 

It seems that when parents a: 3 in the majority, and feel comfortable ^ 

with the authority figures tl re is a larger turnout. When parents 

are not comfortable and it is a hassle to come, there is less p«ticipation. 

WHAT IS THE ETHNIC BACKGROUND OP THE HISPANIC CHILDREN YOU SERVE? r- 
ARE YOU GETTING ANY SPECIFIC POPULATIONS? 

For the purpose of answering this question the survey was grox^Jed by 
states. Four programs in one western state serve primarily a Mexican 
American population, there are a few students from South America, San 
Salvador and Cuba. Six programs in three states in the southwest also 
serve primarily a Mexican Jtoerican population, however, there are a 
few Central American students. 

One responding program in the southeast serves primarily a Cuban 
population, fliey are now seeing a new influx of students from Peru, 
Nicaragua and other South Amer'^'^an countries. 

Finally, three programs in one state in the Northeast had a variety 
of Hispanic populations. The most evident population is Puerto Rican, 
however, there are Dominicans, South Americans, Equatorians, Columbians 
and Nicaraguarians in these schools. 

IS THE HISPANIC POPULATION ENROLLED IN YOUR SCHOOL— 

a. Recent immigrants 

b. Long term conmunity members 

c. Migrant workers 

d. Others 

One program responded don't know. 

Six programs have all of the above. Two of the six had few migrant workers. 
Three programs responded recent iinnigrants only. 
One program had migrant workers only. 

TWO programs had both recent inonigrants amd long term conmunity member. ^ 

One program had long term comunity members and migrant %#orkers« ^ 

I 
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HOW DOES THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF HISPANICS COMPARE TO THAT OF THE 
REST OF YOUR ENROLLEES? 



A, HERE MORE OFTEN 

B. SAME 



C, HERE LESS OFTEN 

D, FAR MORE FREQUENT ABSENCES 



Tton Of the programs responded the same. Either this was because it 
was a residential placement or because transportation was provided. 

IVo programs responded here less often. One is a residential school 
and declared tl-iat there is a big problem around vacation time, getting 
the students back after a break. The other is a local school district 
and sensed that parents are afraid to send child to school in bad weather, 
primarily beca'ise of walking distance. 

Tvo schools were unable to answer the question. 

WHAT IS THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVEL OF THE rilSPANIC POPULATION ENROLLED IN 
YOUR DISTRICT? 

Tten of the fourteen responded lower socio-economic group, however, 
three of the ten said it was the entire population of the program, not 
limited to the Hispemics. 

TWO programs said lower and middle SE group. 

One program said 1/3 of Hispanic students fell into lower SE group. 

The fourteenth school said it was a mixture of some desperately poor, 
some very wealthy and a predominance of lower to middle class. 
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The following bibliography is organized m seven categories. .^^ " 
most directly relevant to the intake process for hearing unpaired Hispanic 
!Sudrir^ Ka^e attempted to be comprehensive and exhaustive. Other categories 
a^i i"enSd to provide researchers in the field with an introduction to anthro- 
pological methods, cultural issues in education, methods of discourse analysis, 
child language development, etc. 



I Decision Making Processes 

Assessment: 

Language/Comminication 

Psycho Educational 
Placement 

institutional Constraints 

J J Language/Communication 

Language development 

Discourse 

Bilingualism 

Socio-cultur&l dimensions of language 

III Education 

Special education 
Bilingual/bicultural education 
Parent/child education 
Teachers expectations/attitudes 
Classroom management 

IV Anthropological/Ethnographic Research on the Dea: 

V cross Cultural Issues 

VI Research Theory and Methodology 

VII Needs Assessment 



I Decision Making Processes 



Christenson, S. , Graden, J,, Potter, M. , Taylor, J., Yanowitz, B. , 

& Ysseldyker J. (1981). Current Research on psychoeducational assessment 
and decision making ; Implications for training emd practice (Monograph 
No. 16). Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for Research 
on Learning Disabilities, 

Fuchs, D. , Dailey, A. M. , & Fuchs, L. S. (1982). Examiner familiarity & the 
relation bet^ieen qualitative & quantitative indices of expressive 
language (Research Report No. 83). Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 

Fuchb, D. , Fuchp, L. S., Dailey, A. M. , & Power, M. H. (1983). Effects of 
pretest cO; rt with experienced and inexperienced examiners on handi- 
capped children's performance (Research Report No, 10). Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 

Fuchs, D., Zem, D. S. , Fuchs, L. S. (1982). A microanalysis of participant 

behavior in familiau: and xinfauxiiliar test conditions (Research Report No. 70), 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. 

Fuchs, D., Fuchs, L. S., Power, M. H. , & Dailey, A« M. (1983). Systematic bias 
in the assessment of hamdlcapped children (Research Report No, 134) • 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on 
Learning Disabilities. 

Goldberg, S. S. (1986). Reimbursing parents for unilateral placements in 

private special education schools. Exceptional Children, 52(4), 390-94. 

Kessler, M. e. (1983). Parent diary: A technique for san^ling the expressive 
language of hearing- impaired children. Volta Review , 85(1), 105-115. 

Langdon, H. W. (1983). Assessment and intervention strategies for the bi- 
lingual lemguage-disordered student. Exceptional Children , 50(1), 37-46. 

Luetke-Stahlman, B. (1982) . A philosophy for assessing the language proficiency 
of hearing inpaired students to promote English literacy. American Annals 
of the Deaf , 127(7), 844-51. 

Luetke-Stahlman, B. & Weiner, F. V. (1982). Assessing language and/or system 
preferences of Spamish-deaf preschoolers. American Annals of the Deaf, 
Vol. 127, 789-796. 

Poland, S., Ysseldyke, J., Thurlow, M. , & Mirkin, P. (i.979). Current assessment 
and decision-maJcinq practices in school setting as reported by directors 
of special education (Research Report No. 14). Minneapolis, MN: 'Jniversity 
of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disabilitlas. 

Prasse, D. P. & Reschly, D. J. (1986). Larry P.: A erase of segregation, 
testing, or program efficacy? Exceptional Children , 52(4), 333-346. 
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I Decision Making Processes (Contd.) 

, u T c v<!SPldvke. J. E. (1980). Factors in fluential on the 

^'"^ ;;i;i;;ation:f — — ^ 

mo! 25). Minneapolis, MNt U niversity of Minnesota, Institute for Research 
on Learning Disabilities. 

52(4), 323-331. 

Mr^elpolis! SniversitY of Minnesota. insUt ute for Hesearch on 
Learning Disabilities. 

Ysseldyke, J. E. , s Regan, R. R. (1979). Nondiscriainatory assessnient and 
dec iko; L^ing : ^ Kn,h._ddina assessin ^n. in the intervention P^°^^fJ 
iMon^raph No. 7 ) . Minneapolis, MN: University ot Minnesota, institute 
for Research on Learning Disabilities, ^ 

r 

II Lanquaqe/Coninun ica t ion | 

Bornstein, Harry. (1977). Sign Language in the Education of the Deaf. 
il l. M. Schlesinger and L. Namir (eds.), Sicrn T.anguaqe of the Deaf 



New York: Academic Press, pp. 333-361, 

Collins-Ahlgren, M. (1975) . Language development of two deaf children. ^ 

American Annals of the Deaf , 20(6), 524-39. |^ 

cumins, (1979,. Unguistic ^"»~:ri:nt^^«ea:c^:l9m^ "Zl"^"" F 

Of bilingual Children. ^-'^"'^^ Rducational Researcn, ta^^^> ^ 
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Griswold. L. E., . Con^ings, (1974) ^jf-'^^-j- .^^^^^^^ °' ^'^^^^'^^^ 
deaf children. American Anna ls of the Deaf, 119 (x), 16 28. 

McKirdy, L. S., . Blank, M. (1982). Dialogue in ^-f . hearing preschoolers. 
Journal of Speech and H earing Research, 25, 487-499. 

Preisler, Gunilla, (1981). Modification of Cononunication by a Small Deaf Girl. 
American Annals of the Deaf (June 1981), 411-416. 

Georgetovm University Press, pp. 222-230. T 

. n977) Problems in Sign Language Research. In I. M. Schlesinger 

Stokoe, William. (1977). proDiems ^ ^-h*. nelf New York: Academic Press, 

and L. Namir (eds.), sign Language of the Deaf. New Yorn. p 

pp. 365-378 L 
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Washabaughr William, (1981) • Sign language in its Social context. Annual 
Review of Anthropology , Vol. 10, pp. 237-253, 

III Education 

Bodner- Johnson, B. (1986). The family environment & achievement of deaf 

students: A discriminant analysis. Exceptional Children , 52(5), 443-449. 

Budoff, M. , & Conant, S, (1981), Preschoolers' conception of deafness. 
The Volta Review , 83(2), 156-161. 

Carpenter, Linda. (1983). Bilingual special education ; An overview of issues . 
Research report. National Center for Bilingual Research, Los Alamitos, CA. 

Craig, H. (1983) • Parent-infant education in schools for deaf children: 
Results of CEASD survey. American Annals of the Deaf , 128(2), 82-98. 

Greenberg, M. T. (1983). Family stress and child competence: The effects of 
early intervention for families with deaf infants. American Annals of 
the Deaf , 128(3), 407-417. 

Lerman, Alan. (1976) . Cooperative Research Endeavors in Education of the 

deaf (CREED VII) Determining Needs and Developing Remedial Programs For 
Deaf Children From Hispanic Backgrounds . Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Mehan, Hugh, A. Hertweck, S. E. Combs, and P. J. Flynn, (1982). Teachers 
Interpretations of Students' Behavior in Louise Cherry Wilkinson, ed., 
Communicating in the Classroom. New York: Academic press. 

Ortiz, A. A. (1986). Charac*:eristics of limited English proficient Hispanic 
students served in programs for the lear'-tng disabled: Implications for 
policy and practice (Pa.:t II) . Bilinga^l Special Education Newsletter , 



Regan, Timothy. (1985). The deaf as a linguistic minority. Educational 
considerations. Harvard Educational Review , 55(3), 265-277. 

Skiba, R. (1983) . The relationship between classroom management strategies and 
student misbehaviors (Research Report No. 133). Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 

Will, Madeline. (1986). Educating children with learning problems: A shared 
responsibility. Exceptional Children 62(2), 411-15. 

Ysseldyke, J. E., Christenson, S., Algozzine, B. , Thurlow, M. L. (1983). 

Classroom teachers^ attributions for students exhibiting different behaviors 
(Research Report No. 131). Minneapolis: MN: University of Minnesota, 
Institute for Research on Learninn Disabilities. 
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IV AnthropoloQical/Ethnoqraphic Research on the Deaf 



Erting, Carol. (1985). Cultviral conflict in a school for deaf children. 
Anthropology & Education Quarterly 16:225-243. 

Groce, Nora Ellen. (1985). Everyone Here Spoke Sign Language ; Hereditary 

Deafness on Martha's Vineyard . Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

Hall, Stephanie. (1986) . Here we sign: functions of folklore in the 

socialization of deaf youths. In John B. Christiansen and Richard M. 
Meisegeir, eds. Papers for the Second Research Conference o n the Social 
Aspects of Deafness , June 8-10, 1986, Dept. of Sociology and Social Work, 
Gallaudet College. 



V '. ross Cultural Issues 

Draper, Patricia. (1976) . Social and economic constraints on child life among 
the IKung. In R. B. Lee and I. DeVore (eds.), Kalahari Hu nter-Gathere'-^ : 
Studies of the 'Kung ^an and their neighbors . Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press. 

Laosa, L. M. (1974) . Child care and the culturally different child. 
Child Care Quarterly , 3(4), 214-24. 

Padden, Carol. (1980). The Deaf Community and the Culture of Deaf people. 
In C. Baker and R. Battison, eds.. Sign Langua ge and the Deaf Oonmunity. 
Silver Springs, MD: National Association of the Deaf, pp. 89-103 

Spindler, George. (1974). The Transmission of Culture. In G. Spindler (ed.). 
Education and Cultural Process. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 



VI Research Theory & Methodology 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. 1966 (1922). Introduction: The subject, method, and 
scope of this inquiry. Argonauts of the West ern Pacific. NY: 
E. P. Dutton, pp. 1-25. 

Nash, Robert J. (1974) . The Convergence of Anthropolo =«nd Education. 
In G. Spindler (ed.). Education and Cultural Proct. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

Ogbu, 'iohn V. (1981) . School ethnography: a multilevel approach. 
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Singleton, John. (1974) . Implications of Education as Cultural Transmission. 
In G. Spindler (ed.). Education and Cultural Process . NY: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. 
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Delgado, G. L. (1981). Hearing-impaired children from non-native language 
homes. American Annals of the Deaf, 126(2), 118-121. 
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DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 
Assessment : 

Lang/Communication 
Psycho Educational 

Placeiaent 

Institutional Constraints 



Christenson 



Chriatenson S., Graden, J., Potter, M. , Taylor, J., YanoW.tz, B., s Ysseldyke, J. 
1981 . ^nrr^nt R;search on n.vchoeducational a..ess.ent and decxsxon, 



mikiig* Vmprrca^'ionrfo T^ainina ard practice (Monograph No. 16). 
^^polH^ MN: university ot Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. 



The university of Minnesota Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities 
under contact with the federal government to conduct research on improving 
srst^^nr^rde'cls'ion naKing processes. This^nograph addresses the n^^^ for 
documentation of current practices. A number of studies "^^i;""^ 33^^^ 
m^Sodologies (simaation of the decision making process, psychometric assessment 
J^studeSs surveys, videotapes of placement teams, longitudinal case studies, 
reviewsTf ;tudrt''r;cords) have been conducted to examine the state of the art 
^educational assessment and decision making. The results presentee represent 
Tsynthesis of findings across studies utilizing varying sample sizes a.id 
methodologies. 

A large number of assessment devices • .re selected ^nd/or reported to be 
used Sy decision makers. There was great diversity among the '^^\^«!^^««^' 
^^ny o^ the devices were technically inadequate for ^he purpose at hand Adequacy 
I^s judged on the basis of the criteria for norms, validity, and reliability set 
forth in APA Standards (1974) . 

1.,^ ^<f*ir-„itv differentiating low achievers from learning disabled 

e^S^tionaUy distSbed Ld said to be exigible for special education services. 

The researchers found that of all the .^j'^ecision. 
makers the referral statement is often a major determinant of the final decision. 
Z^^lz it is important to note that this result was based on , gathered 
?rri^;iiidi:i"ecision makers. While the input of individuals ---^ fj^^^,^"- 
part of the decision-making process, placement decisions are now made by multi 
disciplinary teams of school personnel. 

Most time in placement team meetings is spent in ^^^^^'^^^J^ . f ^"^"^l^te 
data ^out the student. These data are often derived from technically inadequate 
devices and often do not relate to the final decision made. 

Not all team me«^ers actively participate in all aspects 
process. Ustially these less active team members are teachers and parents. 

Taylor, a state director of special education services, J^^^^^^^ 
:?:^af iTta^^f icaU.„ Of exceptional pupils a^d so do the ™.^P^^J™^ 
population." 
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Fuchs 



Fuchs, D., Dailey, A. M., & Fuchs, L. S. 1982 . Examiner familiarity & the 

relation between qualitative & quan"-\tative indices of expressive language 
(Research Report No. 83). Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesotar 
Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 



A previous investigation demonstrated that speech- and/or language- impaired 
preschoolers were more fluent on an expressive language task when tested by 
familiar examiners than when tested by unfamiliar examiners. Post-hoc analyses 
were conducted to determine (a) whether s\ibjects' expressive language also was 
semantically and syntactically more complex in the familiar examiner condition, 
and (b) whether the quality of spoken language was related to fluency. An 18- 
category scale, consisting of syntactic characteristics and semantic relations, 
was used to measxire semantic/ syntactic complexity of the subjects' descriptions 
of two pictures from Tester's Teaching Picture Series. 

The student subjects for the study were 34 preschool children whose speech 
and/or language functioning represented a moderate to profound handicap. All the 
students attended a city-wide preschool program for handicapped 4 and 5 year old 
pupils. The subjects 'mean CA was 4.9. There were 21 male and 13 female students. 
All but two of the subjects scored within the normal range on individually 
administered intelligence tests. 

Examiner subjects were two classroom teachers (familiar) and four strangers 
(unfamiliar). All were female, certified in early childhood education? and had 
previous ej^erience working with children in educational settings. Results indicated 
that subjects demonstrated significantly richer descriptive language, as well as 
greater fluency, in the familiar examiner condition. Handicapped preschool 
children used a greater number of non-repetitive, intelligible words to describe 
illustrations when interacting with familiar rather than unfamiliar testers. 
The students total semantic/syntactic complexity score and their complexity 
score on accurate statements also were greater in the familiar examiner condition. 
In addition, the children used a greater number of different semantic/syntactic 
categories with the familiar tester. 

The researchers suggest, "if familiarity with the examiner significantly 
enhances subjects' performance on tasks requiring a higher level of symbolic 
mediation, one might expect select populations of children to perform differently 
on intelligence and personality measures that require frequent exercise of 
sophisticated verbal reasoning." They concluded, "differential performance might 
not be expected on formal assessment instruments demanding relatively low levels 
of symbolic mediation, such as tests of articulation, visual perception, immediate 
recall, and auditory discrimination." 
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The purpose of this study was to investigate whether ^'^f^^J^^^^^^f^J^^f 

unfamiliar (inexperxencea,, e^i-i/ ^ , r^r^^ of *-h©se two examiner qroups. r 

children. Subjects were «"^«^/*"^°"i^„'^°^%°3f i^^^d ra^o^^y to tw^ e^ndners, 
Within their examiner group, chxldren aga^n were "^^^^^^/^^ ^ ^3 3„ ^. 

one to serve as a personally familia.. tester and tne between 
familiar tester. Children ^^^^ ^" . ^^^f ^.nel^S SasSes (personal familiarity 
(professional familiarity or unfamxlxar.ty) "P^^^f ^"!!^^^ted in both personally 
^d unfamiliarity) crossover desxgn. ^J^^f ^s^ibl^ di?^ 

familiar and unfamiliar conditions, additionally, to explore pos testers' 
4n the subiects- test performance across these conditions, measures or tne 
cogi'^ti^f complexity aTd attitudes toward the handicapped were obtained. 

Results indicated that ^ub^-^^ tirtSefs^errp'r^fessionally 
personally ^-^^^il^^^^rfSSnT^ 
r:^en°™ rproSLLlll familLr with - ^/^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^estions in the ass^ption of whether ^^J^-^/^^^rrrete " with examinees. 

^r^f^r:: fnvf-Tnff^^^^^^^^ 

- ^fsSr^ in-th-rru:- ^l^^ -VamLrs. personal 
pretest contact with examinees from select groups. 

fa^ there was no dif rence be :ween professionally familiar and 
secondly, (a) there was "° -titude toward the handicapped, and 

unfamiliar testers' cognitive "eUtively simplistically and 

(b) both examiner groups described the handicappea y ^ ^ ^ial 

negatively. Modifying the typical testing P""^'^'^^.^^"^^^^^^^ ?Je study ^ 
negftive effects of such preconceived J^^^^^^^^^^e eSminees tol^come 

substitute for personal familiarity. 
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Fuchs, D.. Zern, D. S., Fuchs, L. S. 1982 . A microanalysis of participant 
K^ha.M-r>^ in familiar and un familiar test conditions (Research Report 
No. 70). Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for 
Bosearch on Learning Disabilities. 



A study was conducted, using 15 students enrolled in an urban special 
education program. Their mean age was 4.7, 60% were male and they had spent an 
average of 8.1 months in their present classroom. There were six examiners. 
Familiar examiners- were the classroom teachers of the examinees, and as such, 
they shared a long-term acquaintanceship with the subjects. Unfamiliar examiners 
were strangers to the children, however, they were certified in early childhood 
education and had several years of experience working with preschool children. 

A microanalysis was conducted of the behaviors of examiners and handicapped 
children during videotaped testing sessions in which handicapped students per- 
formed better with familiar than *ith unfamiliar examiners. The children sprke 
significantly more often and longer when tested by the familiar examiners. 
Familiar examiners (a) exercised more frequent and longtr inter /als of silence 
than unfamiliar examiners, (b) often appeared to use eye contact with examinees 
as a cue in deciding when to speak whereas unfamiliar examiners rarely utilized 
chis cue, (c) emplo>-d largely directive language in contrast to unfamiliar 
examiners' speech that more frequently was participatory in nature, and (d) spoke 
for a shorter duration than unfamiliar examiners 

These differences bet'-»een familiar and unfamiliar examiners' behavior 
provided clues for understanding why differential test performance occurred. 
Examiners and examinees interact in a bi-directional, dynamic, and creative 
process which leads to the child's test performance. The test performance can 
be seen as a social accomplishment of both the examinee and the examinei 
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r. 



m"e^P°lis, m: onivers.ty of Minnesota, Institute for 
Research on Learning Disabilities. 

t. o^:iLvre"r.:ar-r"^^^^^ 
oTi%5= ^rs^ca^n^^^^^^^^^ 

S«ea tS^Li^g a Period of 2 weeks, once by a familiar e««iner and once 

A significant interaction was obtained for examiner familiarity and handicapped 
status, i^icating that whereas "onhandicapped subject™^ ^en 
tested by familiar and unfamiliar examiners, handicapped children "tl^tv 

«-t£^rfLit3's^^^^^^^^^ 

Srsrer.-L^^nr^^^^^ 

^igi^ate within the child; however, it also may be .^''^^^^^action 
attitudes and behaviors directed toward handicapped children or \d} an 
S^i^en the perceptions and actions of examiner and handicapped examinees. 

«.ndic,DD-d children's test performance, appears to be selectively depressed, 
test performance. 
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Goldberg, f].S. 1986 . Peimbursing parents for unilateral placements 
in private special education schools . Exceptional Children , 
52(4), 390-94. 



Parents placed their child in a prix'ate special education 
program without school approval. Two legal questions arose from 
this action; First, is a parent legally precluded from unilaterally 
placing his or her child? Second, if the private placement is 
eventtially approved, may the parent obtain reimbursement for an 
education provided during the course of adjudication? 

If an lEP is challenged by parents or if school officials 
want to change any aspect of a program being sought or provided, 
the procedural protections under PL94-142 are begun. Because appeals 
may take several yef>rs to conclude, a child may be required to remain 
in an inappropriate placement during extensive litigation. 

The Supreme Court ruled that "the act was intended to give 
handicapped children both an appropriate education and a free one; 
it should not be interpreted to defeat one or the other of those 
objectives" (p. 2004) • 'However, the court waarned that parents who 
place children unilaterally do so at their own financial risk- • 
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Kessler, M. E. 1983 , Parent diary: k technique for sampling the expressive 
language of hearing-impaired children. Volta Review , 85(1), 105-115. 

A parent diary was used as a baseline component of an assessment of a 
26-roonth-old hearing- impaired child's expressive lancnaage. The diary data were 
used to obtain information about the child's expressive vocabulary, mean length 
of utterance, and verbal, semantic, and pragmatic performances. This approach 
to assessment is desired because the usual reluctance of infants and young 
children to display their typical communication behaviors in the presence of 
strangers. Also, clinicians are only able to observe the students infrequently 
and for short periods of time. 

The data from the diary enabled clinicians to estimate the subject's level 
of expressive l^^nguage by comparing his performance to normative data. The 
comparison indicated that he was functioning at approximately his listening age 
phonologically and slightly above his listening age in mean length of utterance, 
rate of vocaibulary growth, size of vocabulary, and number of different semantic 
categories expressed. The only category of expressive langxiage that appeared to 
be slightly below chronological age. was number of \-erbal conversational intents. 
Additionally, the subject's expressive skills were evaluated against the per- 
formance data of other hearing- impaired children. The Scales of Early Commianica- 
tion Skills for Hearing Impaired Children were used for these comparisons. The 
resuj'-^s indicated that the student- subject was in the 99th percentile for hearing* 
impaired children between the ages of 24 and 35 months. 

The authors suggested tliat this type of data gathering is important to 
make judgements concerning overall programming. It was important for this 
student since his program enqphasized optimal auditory input and optimal 
lemguage-leaming environment in the home. 
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Langdon, H. W. 1983 . Assessment and intervention strategies for the bilingual 
le uiage-disordered student. Exceptional Children ^ 50(1), 37-46 • 

Since the mid-1970' s, increasing attention has been given to the non- 
native English-speaking student who has had difficulty keeping up with students 
of similar social and linguistic backgro\inds. The focus of this article is on 
language assessment r identification of a language disorder, and intervention 
techniques for the non-English or limited-English-prof xcient (NEP or LEP) student. 
Langdon's purpose in presenting this paper is to give am ovrsrview of specific 
areas that will facilitate the assessment and remediation process of an i^EP/LEP 
child who may have a language disorder. 

Tfesting an NEP/LEP student is to assess his or her proficiency in the 
native language and compare it with his/her perfomaince in the second language. 
This procedure assists in determining whether lack of proficiency in the 2nd 
language is due to a general lainguage disorder or is a reflection of a second 
language-acquisition process. Langdon suggests that an interview with the 
youngster's guardian be conducted, as well as a review of the student's school 
record. 

The number of normed instruments available to assess NEP or LEP students 
is slowly increasing in specific languages, primarily Spanish. These instruments 
are either translations of existing English tests or Spanish versions developed 
independently which include normative data. When conmercial materials are 
unavailable, translations or adaptations of existing instruments may be used. 
Preferably, the assessment should be conducted by an examiner fluent in the 
students language. Often professionals in less comroonly used languages are not 
limited, therefore, help from adequately trained interpreters is needed to 
validate the results. 

Also included in the article is a study which describes and conpares the 
language performance of a group of bilingual Spanish/English-speaking children, 
considered to have a language disorder, with a group of children judged to be 
progressing normally in their acquisition of both languages. The results 
indicated that language -disordered group could be characterized by the following 
features: the group made significantly more errors in each task and language 
except for auditory discrimination in English; its performance was less consis- 
tent across tasks; it showed lower language skills in Spanish than any of the 
two lamguages con?>ared to the normally developing groups; its performance on 
receptive- type tasks was equally poor in both English and Spanish; it evidenced 
difficulty in performing tasks that required various processing strategies, this 
being sometimes more evident in Spanish than English; and it had difficulty bene- 
fiting from a lainguage model as evidenced in one of the articulation tasks. 

Intervention strategies are recommended. For children with low test ::esults 
in the native language, it is advisable that the child not be simultaneously 
instructed in English. It is preferable that specific training in languace skills 
be given in the native language first when feasible, iangdon suggests thit, when 
the child has attained greater skills in their native language, he or could 
be slowly introduced to English. Having a sound basis in one language will 
enhance learning of the other. 




Luetke-Stahlman 



, B iQft? A Dhilosophy for assessing the language proficiency 

'''"Tf'SSS^'i^ii" s~ to"^^ Bn,ll,h literacy. ^SSrlcan-Mls 
of the Deaf, 127(7), 844-51. 



The purpose of thl« article, Is to review the 
to be^irto define billngMl language ability in hearing inl-aired students, 

:^d1o1^l« so^ basic ct'^ot. of oral ""^"^^.^"""rln'tSTeld of 

22i:fS.srnt!i^%:L^r^^ 

^t^^':^^^^^ - Of ^^To. :c.unication. 

Placement of a hearing bilingual child is determined o" the basis of a 
child's agHnd language proficiency in the dominant societal 1;^^*^ " T^!^^ 
:f ian^ge proficiSS are administered to such students a^d 
students are Placed in^gll.^^^^^^^^^ Ln 
a""y^rst™\teL1^g Sal^nt "nters ^fhool, rarely is an asse^^^^^ made 
of >he child's oral alone, simultaneous communication (vocal, sign ^^st^e, 
or si^ alone language skills. Instead, placement is determined on the basis of 
Se cold's age^ ?he parents preference to sign or oral instruction. 

Given the need for language and/or system CL/S) Proficiency testing^ the 
field if hearing ii^irment, tasks ^^r ^e.r-^,Js^^^^^^^^ 
designed to assess both composition and ability of ^^rst VS J°9nitive/a 

Luetke-Stahlman suggests that as hearing Pe°Ple Hl'lZll ^""for 

language as the language of the ^earing-i^paired, the next step wou be^ 
par^s and educators to understand the ^^lue of using sign as^a ba ^gu g.^^^ 
which to teach English literacy skills. She suggests ^'^*^,®°"^a^ 
S SarLg impair»lent should evaluate both the language and/or J^^tem (L/S^ 
pLicien^cy ol hearing- impairs .-de^ ^^^^ tfach 
bilingual education concerned ::^»^j"jf ^^^^^^"^ she cited Cummins (1979, 1980) 
a second language. In her review o^^^^^^'^^^^^Hn'onlv^ students obtained English 

cause no negative effect in their leami;;q. 
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Lue t ke -S tahlman 



Luetke-Stahlman, B, & Weiner, F, F. L982 . Assessing language and/or system 
preferences of Spemish-deaf preschoolers. American Annals of the Deaf » 
Vol. 127, 789-796. 



Three Spetnish deaf females enrolled in a niirsery program for hearing- 
jji^aired preschoolers were taught receptive vocabulary in oral English, 
English sign-mix, oral SpcUiish, Spanish sign-mix, and sign alone. The language 
and/or systems LL/S) that were selected were those readily available in school 
programs educating hearing-iapaired '.ildren from Spanish-speaking homes. The 
children attended school for approximately 5 hours a day and engaged in 
structured activities aimed primaurily at langxiage development. 

To determine the relative efficiencies of the 5 L/S in facilitating 
various language behaviors, a modification of a multiple baseline design was 
utilized. Five input languages and/or systems were used to teach various 
vocabulary skills. Other vocedDulary items from each of the five L/S were 
withheld from treatment to serve as a probe control. 

Ttoe results of this investigation reveal that the three subjects 
demonstrated three different L/S preferences for learning noun, verb, and 
adjective vocabulary items. Subject 1 learned best using sign alone. 
Subject 2 performed best using oral Spanish or sign alone. Subject 3 appeared 
benefit from sign, Spanish sign-mix, or oral English. 

This study illustrated that neither heritage nor etiological classification 
dictate a specific language used by Spanish deaf students. When assessing deaf 
children from minority backgrounds considerations of vAiether one or both primary 
caretakers are Spanish speakers; amount of e35>osure to sign language and/or 
systems at home or in school; the child's degree o^ hearing loss; and which 
language and/or system the child demonstrates as tne most beneficial in learning 
school tasks. 
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p«iand s Ysseldvke, J., Thurlow, M., 6 Mirkin, P. 1979 . Current assessment 
^°^"-":/::J!!;^^;:. ^-f...t.ces m schccl settm, as reported by directors of 
spec ial education (Research Report No. 14 ) . Minneapolis, MN: University 
of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disab:.lities. 



[ 



Questionnaire data from 100 directors of ^P^"^! «<^"=f .t^J^f ^ ^° 

characterize the manner in which decisions are made about learning disabled 
cmSen i^ scSool settings. Information was obtained on the menO^ership of teams r 
Siin^ screening, placement, and instructional planning decisions, the maD or steps L 
ZT^l assessme'; and decision-making process, factors thought to -f luence the 
outcome of team meetings, and maSor problems faced by directors in implementing j- 
the decision-making process. U 

The process of assessment and decision making as described by directors of r 

sped;*! education was multidisciplinary , and deci.- ion-making teams were made up L 
of a variety of individuals. Team membership was a function of the type of 

decision being made. A major concern shared by directors was the amount of time ^ 

the iS process required to complete and the difficulties in meeting times for ^ 
those participating. 

Basic steps agreed upon among directors in the assessment-decision making T 

process were referral, assessment, development of the lEP, and implementation U 
ofthe P«^am. Directors differed in the extent to which they indicated that 

^rents^«1^.volved. In some cases eligibility and placement decisions occurred r 

S the s^e meeting and parents were included in both decisions H°««ver other L 
^rectorfdescribed a process in which the two decisions were clearly separated 

and parents were present only for placement decisions. ^ 

information provided by the classroom teacher concerning the child's class- 
room achievement was identified as the most important factor -"^1^"=^"^ the 
outcome of the process. Closely following in importance was infomaMon from the |^ 
child's parents or guardians. 

one study finding indicates that directors did not differentiate between the p 
different test-based sources of data. Achievement, perceptual-motor, psycho- L 
linguistic, and intelligence test data received about equal mean ratings. 

The results indicated that although most directors agreed on some components L 
of the process, there was considerable variation in their descriptions of how the 
process is carried out. j*" 
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Prasse, D.P. & Beschly, D.J. 1986 . I^r^-y p.: A case of 
segregation, testing, or program efficacy? Exceptional 
Caiildren, 52(4), 333-346. 



Larry p. is an enormously complicated court decision with vast 
implications for educational practices. The case involved the dis- 
proportionate number of Black children placed in classes for the 
mildly retarded, resulting in segregation. The result of this 
discrimination was inappropriate placement of Black children in 
classes for the mildly retarded, easily substantiated by the follow- 
ing statistics. In the San Francisco school district at that time. 
Blacks made up 28.5% of all students in the school system, however, 
66% of all students in the EMR program were Black. The entire state 
of California was experiencing a similar situation. Almost 25% of 
all children in the state EMR classes were Black while only 10% of 
the scnool population was Black. 

, The court decided in favor of the plaintiffs on both statutory 

I and constitutional grounds. The court concluded that the state had 

been .'nvolved in purposeful discrimination demonstrating an intent 

to segregate minority children into special education classes. 
I lucs court described the classes as dead end, isolated, substandard, 

' and stigmatizing. The assessment and placement procedures were to 

blame. According to the decision of the court, the use of standardized 
j intelligence tests causes racial and cultural bias. Historically, 

I intelligence testing in special education programs indicated an 

unlawful segregation attempt. 

I outcomes of the trial are significant. Noncategorical special 

education services are acceptable to plaintiffs in the jase and now 
being made available. Overrepres entation of minority students is 
i largely restricted to programs for the mildly retarded, and under- 

' representation of these students in programs for the learning 

disabled. Non categorical -pecial education percentages of minority 
I and majority students does not differ. Mild mental retardation 

' classification is being reformed. Finally, assessment means are 

being scrutinized to include other than intelligence testing for 
placement purposes. 
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Thurlc*^, M. L., & Ysseldyke, J. E. 1980 . Factors in fluential on the 

psychneducational decisions reached by teams of educators (Research 
Report NO. 25). Minneapolis, MN: University ^ f Minnesota, Institute 
for Research on Learning Disabilities- 

Five-hundred and thirty-six individuals participated in four separate 
studies to determine the factors which influenced the decisions they made 
about the educational placement of a child. 

A computer simulation of the decision-making process was used in the 
first investigation. Two-hundred and twenty- four volunteers, all educational j* 
personnel from the greater Minneapolis/St. Paul metropolitan area, who had I 
served on at least two placement teams, completed the simulated decision-making 
exercise. f 

Studv number two, used a questionnaire methodology. Eiahcy-nine directors 
of special education from 49 s^^tes representing school districts of varying ^ 
size rnd type of coiranunity responded to the survey. ^ 

The third study involved 159 members of placement teams in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Data wera collected from team members immediately following a 
team meeting. 

The fourth investigation utilized a self-report methodology. Sixty-four 
practicing school psychologists or educational diagnosticians from Virginia 
were asked on t^ basis of their experience, to report the extent to which 
specific kinds ot test information and specific student characteristics 
influenced outcome decisions. 

In all four studies the subjects were asked to state the extent to which 
specific test scores and information and specific student characteristics had 
influenced their decisions. Subjects in study #1 responded to the question on 
a computer terminal. Participants in studies #2, #3, and #4 respc^nded m a 
paper and pencil format. 

The results of the cu^^ ent Investigation indicate that academic scores 
had a much greater influence on the decision of educational placement than did 
child characteristics. When considering academic scores, achievement and 
intelli Tence scores were rated as having the greatest influence. 

All groups indicated that the influence of child characteristics on place- 
ment and prognostic decisions was minimal. However, analysis of the influence 
of these factors by computer simulation subjects revealed that information on 
a child's sex, SES, physical appearance, and referral problem did influence the j- 
decision reached. 

The researchers' findings imply that the decision makers may not realize that p 
many factors do influence their decisions. They suggest that decision makers |^ 
be involved in training programs which addresses this issue. 

r 
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Wood, F. H., Johnson, J. L. f & Jenkins, J. R. 1986 . 

The Lora case: Nonbiased referral, assessment, and plac^ 3nt 
procedures. E xceptional caiildren , 52(4), 323-331. 



Isaac Lora et al. v. The Board of Education of the City of 
New York et al » was a suit filed on behalf of Black and Hispanic 
students in the New York City public schools \Aio v/ere placed in 
special day school programs because of severe emoticnal disturbance 
which had resulted in acting out and aggressive behavior in the 
classroom. The suit was filed to correct abuses in the identifica- 
tion and placement of Black and Hispanic students disabled by emo- 
tional disturbamce. The final judgement was rendered nine years 
after the inception of the case. 

The plaintiffs argued that the case involved essentially 
constitutional issues: racial discrimination and tlie denial of 
educational rights. The student population of the New York City 
public schools was 36% Black, 23% Hispanic, and 41% other in 1977. 
In special day schools for the severely emotionally disturbed, the 
student population was composed of 68% Black, 27% Hispanic, and 5% 
other. 

Utie stated purpose of the special day schools was to provide 
rehcdbilitative educational experiences for acting out, aggressive 
students whose disruptive behavJ.or in regular education settings 
justified their placement in more restrictive school environments. 
Witnesses criticized the schools for their failure to provide 
curriculum and supplementary servi 'res consistent with their goals. 
The existing referral and p' acement procedures were attacked as 
denying du3 process to students and frequent misclassification. 

An earlier class action suit ( Riley Reid v. Board , 1971) filed 
on behalf of all handicapped children in N.Y.C. charged that these 
children were being deprived of their right to an appropriate 
education by prolonged delays before being assessed following 
referral. During these delays, they received little or no education. 
Testimony during the Lora case agreed that the Riley Reid orders 
permitted knowledgecUDle parents and guardians to obtain placements 
they desired for cheir children, i.e., remaining in the regular class 
or being placed in a private school of the parents* choice at public 
expense. However, because of cultural and economic factors a dis- 
proportionate number of White students ended up in private school 
settings. "The system works extremely well for those who can use 
it." 
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The article summarizes /^pendix A of the final judgement 
which defines standards and procedures for nondiscriminatory 
assessment and decision raking. Important among them are the 
guarantee for both students and pairents to due process rights 
related to linguistic, cultural , or ethnic differences. The 
students' right to the least restrictive setting where appropriate 
education is assured , assessment and placement should be done by 
well trained professionals sensitized to watch for bias in their 
procedures and data, taking professional responsibility. The Eoard 
is responsible for providing staff with the training needed to 
make appropriate decisions, and finally the court and counsel for 
the plaintiffs have the right to reopen the case if necessary. 
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Ysseldyke 



Ysseldyke, J, E., Algozzina, E,, & Thurlow, M, (Ed,), 1980 • A naturalistic 

investigation of special education team r.eetings (Research Report No, 40). 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. 



Placement team decision making for learning disabled students was studied 
in a natxiralistic investigation of 38 meetings in 16 school districts in Minnesota 
using both observation and videotaping procedures. The units of investigation 
were teoun meetings conducted in schools for the purpose of making placement 
decisions about a student. None of the meetings was contrived in any way; the 
decisions reached by team members were real and were to be implemented for actual 
students, 

?he results describe a number of typica-. occurrences during placement team 
decision making. The first major finding highlights characteristics of meetings, 
included characteristics: Ihe purpose of the meeting was seldom stated by team 
members; and there almost never was a statement of the decision (s) to be reached; 
more time was spent in meetings describing needs than in generating alternative 
solutions to problems; the roles of team members were never clearly defined; there 
was never a statement made encouraging participation by individuals; parents were 
never asked their understanding of the purpose of the meeting nor their expectations 
regarding the meeting; parental input was requested occasionally during meetings, 
usually in verification of an observed problem; the researchers felt that only 27% 
of the meetings were conducted at a language level that parents could understand; 
"least restrictive environment" was nevei explicitly stated, nor was the concept 
used in making placement decisions; in 31% of the meetings there was a clear 
effort to relate the data to the nature of the problem; in 75% of the meetings 
pupil strengths were discussed; data on everyday classroom performance were 
considered in addition to psychometric and edumetric data; auid although decisions 
were made in 83% of the meetings the researchers were unable to determine the 
specific nature of the decision or ascertain who made the decision. 

The second finding of the study describes time spent on discussing specific 
factors in the placement team meeting. Over 20% of the time was spent on academic 
characteristics of the child, 10% of the time was given to behavioral descriptions, 
and 0-1% of the time was spent describing students* physical status or problems. 
Almost half cf the time was ?3pent discussing assessment information. 

The results of the investigation of amount and type of participation in 
placement team meetings is as follows: regular classroom *:eachers participated 
slightly, the principal, special education teacher, and school psychologisit were 
much more actively involved in proposing service options than the regular education 
teacher and the parent; teachers and parents were more actively involved in 
initiation of goals and rii^thod statements than in proposing placement options. 

Post-meeting views of the participants suggested considerable consensus 
regarding desired members of the team (reg. class teachers, LD teachers, school 
psychologists) , adequacy of time spent preparing for the meeting, activities 
(presenting data and making comments on data) engaged in, factors felt to influence 
outcome (data factors having greatest influence; child characteristics having 
least), and participants were satisfied with meeting outcomes, 65% feeling that 
their view of the child had not changed significantly as a result of the meeting, 
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Ysseldyke, J. E., fi Regan, R. R. 1979 . Nondiscriminatory assessment i 
decision making ; Embedding assessment i n the intervention process 
(Monograph No. 7) . Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, 
Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 



The efforts to coirply with the Protection in Evaluation Procedures 
Provisions of Public Law 94-142 have been characterized by attempts to identify 
the fair test for use with specific groups of minority children. Based on a 
^iew of similar efforts in the history of psychology, the authors conclude 
that such activities will not result in improved efforts to eliminate bias m 
assessment. Instead, they emphasize that bias can and does occur throughout 
the process of making decisions for and about handicapped students. 

Defining assessment as the process of collecting data for the purpose of 
making decisions about pupils, the authors conceptualize a model in which 
instructional decisions are made using data on the history of intervention 
effectiveness, with individual students. Operationalization of an instructional 
cascade would ba useful. 

In t. is arrangement, labeling, as a factor in the assessment of an 
appropriate educational program and level (s) of service (s) to be provided, 
is used primarily as an administrative convenience. Systematic documentation 
of pupil progress throughout levels of the cascade are proposed as alternatives 
to current norm-referenced decision-making practices. 

The essential advantage of the proposed approach is the kind of data used 
in decision making. The task of developing individual instructional plans with 
access to data on interventions that have or have not worked previously, are 
considerably more relevant to intervention planning than are data In the form 
of scores on norm-referenced tests. Additionally, consistency across schools, 
districts and states could be facilitated by adopting systematic procedures for 
initiating differentiated instruction and documenting intervention effectiveness 
at each level of service. 
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Yesseldyke 

Ysseldyke, J. E- , Thiirlow, M. L, , Graden, J. L. , wesson, C, Deno, S. L. , 
and Algozzine, B. 1982 • Generalizations from five years of research 
on assessment and decision naking (Research report No. 100) • 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on 
Learning Disabilities. 

Five years of research findings on assessment and decision making for LD 
students are summarized through 14 generalizations. Tlie generalizations deal 
with the issues of (a) who to refer for psychoeducational evaluation, (b) who 
to declare eligible for LD services, (c) how to plan specific instructional 
interventions for individuals, (d) how to evaluate the extent to which pupils 
are profiting from instruction, and (e) how to evaluate the effectiveness of 
particular instructional programs. Assessment has been defined as a process 
of collecting data for the purpose of making decisions about individuals. 

The generalizations are simplified as follows: (1) Currently, the special 
education team decision-making process is inconsistent; (2) placement decisions 
are more a function of naturally-occurring pupil characteristics chan they are 
data based; (3) many non-handicapped students are being certified as eligible 
for special education services; (4) the assessment process is becoming increas- 
ingly sophisticated, to defend student eligibility for LD services; (5) when 
students are identified as LD, it depended on the criteria used; (6) there Are 
no reliable psychometric differences between students labeled LD those 
considered to be low achievers, large numbers of students are failing to acquire 
academic and social skills; (7) the most importamt decision is by the regular 
classroom teacher, once a child is referred, there is a high probability that 
the student will be assessed and placed in special education; (8) even though 
LD students receive more individual instruction, they do not spend any more 
timfc engaged in active academic responding than do regular students; (9) most 
tests currently used in the psychoeducational decision-making process are 
technically inadequate, although there exists adequate norm- referenced tests; 

(10) the researchers found that psychologists and soecial education teachers 
given profiles of scores on psychometric measxires are able to differentiate 
between low-achieving students and students labeled LD with only 50% accuracy; 

(11) the use of simple curriculum-based measures such as performance in reading, 
spelling, and written expression can be measured validly and reliably in as 
little as 1 to 1 minutes and provides a viable alternative to lengthy assessments 
currently administered; (12) student performance can be Improved by collecting 
and utilizing data frequently and systematically; (13) it is somewhat difficult 
to train teachers to evaluate student performance data and make educational 
decisions based on the data, whereas little training is necessary to train 
teachers to measure student performance; (14) given that l-minute sample measures 
of reading, spelling, amd written expression reliably differentiate between LO 
resource program students and regular class students, they should be used for 
referral and assessment decisions. 

The findings of the research lead to several implications for improvement 
in current assessment o.nd decision-making practices. "One implication for an 
alternative to current practices is to implement classroom based interventions 
at the point of referral; rather than the current practice of referral leading 
ti placement." Another result of the research suggests that time and resources 
would be spent more appropriately in teaching and instructing rather than in 
testing and labeling. A third major implication of the research is the need to 
consider alternative approaches to decision making given the significant problems 
O of current practices. 
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Bornstein 



Bomsteinr Harry. 1977. Sign Language in che Education of the Deaf. 
In !• M. Schlesinger and L. Namir (eds.)r Sign Language of the 
Deaf. New York: Academic Press, pp. 333-361. 



B. argues for the use of some variant of Signed English or 
Pidgin Signed English in the education of the deaf, and that hearing 
parents should begin using this with the child as soon as the hearing 
loss is discovered. B. notes that adequate research regarding the 
influence of learning different sign varismts (ASL, Pidgin Signed 
English, Signed English) is lacking. His argument is couched in 
practical terms. Hearing parents and teachers cannot be expected to 
acquire full facility with ASL. Most deaf children (about 90%) have 
hearing parent3. And, "since reading and writing are perhaps the 
most important skills acquired in school r it will be even more diffi- 
cult for teachers to consider Sign seriously". 

B. notes, however, that Sign has great "expressiveness and power," 
and that roost deaf children will make an increased use of more 
Sign - or ASL - like varieti^is as they grow into adulthood. Never- 
theless, he believes that "a Sign Englisn approach will offer a higher 
probeQDility of success for more children". 

This article is a useful introduction to the complexities of the 
educational issues regarding Sign language varieties and their use in 
classrooms. The tentativeness with \rfiich the argument is presented 
shows the :;3ed ror more research on the varieties of Sign langiiage, 
their use ir. school and home, their effects on learning English 
literacy, and their social and cultural dimensions. This latter 
aspect is not taken up by B. 
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Collins-Ahlgren 



Collins- Ahlgren, M. 1975 . Lang-jage development of two deaf children. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 20(6), 524-39. 



TWO deaf girls were selected for longitudinal study. The first subject 
is of hearing parents. She does not respond to audiometric stimuli aided 
or unaided. At 17 months of .-ge she was enrolled in a pre-school program 
for deaf infants and her family began to learn manual comnunication . -nie 
second subject has deaf parents. Her hearing loss is profound. She has 
been exposed to total communication by her parents from 8 months of age 
when her hearing loss was detected. Both children appear to have above 
normal intelligence as measured by the Leiter and Merill Palmer scales. 

The parents and author periodically recorded the subjects' expressive 
language from their 16th through 44th month. Initially, the subjects 
descriptive words related to their comfort or the avoidance of discomfort 
and danger and to control behavior, words with semantic specifiers relating 
to their expanding self-concept and their outside world followed. A case 
grammar analysis suggests that these deaf children are developing language 
equivalent to that of their hearing peers. 



Cummins 



Cummins, J. 1979 . Linguistic interdependence and the educational 
development of bilingual children. Review of Educational 
Research, 49(2), 222-251. 



Through this paper a cognitively and academically beneficial 
form of bllingualism is discussed. Cummins' suggests that beneficial 
bi'^ ingualism can only be achieved once first langxiage skills are 
adec,ijft*:ely developed. He forms two hypothesis to support this 
posit i(»n. Uie '"developmental interdependence" hypothesis speculates 
that • » mpetence in a second lemguage can be developed peurtially as 
a func ion of the type of competence already developed in the first 
langtoa^^ at the time when the second lamguage exposture begins. 
Another theory, the "threshold" hypothesis supports tb'" notion 
that there may be thr.**5hold levels of linguistic competence which 
a bilingual child must attain in order to avoid cognitive disadvantages 
and allow the potentially beneficial aspects of bilingualism to 
influence his cognitive and academic functioning. These hypotheses 
are integrated into a model of bilingual education in which educa- 
tional outcomes are explained as a function of the interaction 
between background, child iriput and educational treatment factors. 
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Griswold 



Griswold, L. L., comings, J. 1974 . The expressive vocabulary of preschool 
deaf children. American Anna ls of the Deaf, 119(1), 16-28. 

This study focuses upon the expressive vocabulary of preschool deaf 
children. The ultimate goal of the research was to collect and publish a 
list of words most commonly found in the vocabularies of young deaf children. 
Additionally, the study had two other purposes. The first was to relate the 
Jariail.^ of age, time in preschool program, and exposure to total communication 
In the home to the size of individual vocabularies. Secondly, a comparison of 
iSe preschL! deaf children's vocabularies was made with vocabulary data reported 
for hearing children of the same age. 

Nineteen deaf children enrolled in the preschool program of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf were the study subjects. They ranged in age from 1 y^ar 
InSnths to 4 years six and a h months. Time in the program ranged from 2 months 
to 1 year 9 months. All children were of at least average intelligence. 

The preschool program's emphasis is on parent education; Parents are taught 
ways of helping their deaf child develop communication skills. The Maryland 
Sc^coi incorporates a full spectrum of language modes: child-devised gestures; 
for^l S^Tan^age; speech; speechreading ; f ingerspelling; reading, and writing 
into the preschool program. 

When each of the 19 children entered the program, their mothers were asked 
to keep a notebook of the vocabular-/ items used by the child. The resulting 
Individual vocabulary lists were cumulative over the period the child was in the 
program! For reasons of availability and practicality, only 1 vocabulary was 
collected per child. 

The combined expressive vocabularies of the 19 children in the sample 
yielded a total of 493 different words. The average expressive vocabulary size 
of these children is smaller than that of hearing children of the same age 
Joc^^ary size for these deaf preschoolers did not show a clear -positive 
relationship to age, although length of time in preschool program and ainount of 
toSl coS^Sication used in the home did seem to be consistently and P°^^tively 
reSted ""ocabulary size. In composition the vocabularies in the sample resemb ed 
those of hearing preschoolers in proportion of nouns and verbs, specific 
p.eoositions used, use of numbers, and specific question words "^^^^^f JJ^^^ 

ing from them in relative lack of connectives, articles, and auxlllar^'/modal verbs. 
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McKirdy 



McKirdy, L. S., & Blank, M. 1982 . Dialogue in deaf & hearing preschoolers. 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Research , 2S, 487-499. 



The language interactions of pairs of same-sex preschool-age deaf 
(12 male, 12 female) same-sex and preschool-age hearing children (12 male, 
12 female) were recorded in play sessions. These sessions were videotaped 
for 15 minutes and were then analyzed according to a system for assessing 
dialogue. In the system, each person over the course of a dialogue is seen 
as playing two roles: one as speaker- initiator (who puts forth ideas), the 
other as speaker-responder (who responds to the ideas that have been put forth 
by the partner in the dialogue). The research questions are as follows: 

1. What levels of language complexity do the children produce in 

the speaker-initiator-role and respond to in the speaker-responder 
ro,ls? 

2. How successful are the children in effecting adequate responses 
from their partners? 

3. How successful are the children in maintaining a sustained 
dialogue? 

Analysis of the dialogues revealed that the amount of communication that 
took place between the hearing and deaf children differed markedly. The 
results indicated that both roles were used by the deaf and the hearing dyads, 
but their pattern of performance was different. 

As speaker- initiators, the deaf children displayed a narrower range of 
complexity in their utterances. Additionally, in the 15-min. period a deaf 
dyad on average initiated 27 conversational turns whereas a haaring dyad 
initiated 57 ccnversat j onal turns, which showed a statistically significant 
difference. As spe^ker-responders, the deaf children wfire less likely to 
respond to utterances of their partners, particularly those utterances in the 
form of comments, and they more readily showed difficulties in rasponding 
appropriately as their partner's initiations increased in complexity. The 
authors write, "Increasing rates of responsivity to comments are a sign of 
increased sophistication in verbal communication. If the same is true in 
sign, then the deaf children would seem to be at an earlier stage of language 
functioning than are their hearing counterparts." In general, the children 
had greater difficulties as responders tlian as initiators. 

The authors conclude, "The evaluatio of language with n a comunication 
framework is relevant to issues of training and instruction." "If one focuses 
solely on quality of verbal inxtiations as a measure of a child's language 
skill, then the difficulties that can be experienced in the responder role can 
easily be overlooked." 
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Preisler 



Preisler, Gunilla. 1981. Modification of Communication by a Small 
Deaf Girl. American Annals of the Deaf (June 1981), 411-416. 



P. videotaped a 4-year-old Swedish deaf girl of hearing parents 
in four conmunicative situations » with her mother, her teacher, her 
younger deaf sister, and her best friend who is also deaf. P. found 
the child, Sara, shifted both the manner of sign presentation and 
linguistic form and content in different situations. With mother 
and teacher, Sara signed slowly and articulated each word. When 
comnunicating with her younger deaf sister, she slowed down even 
more, and also used a language teaching strategy: "This is a...," 
then providing a sign. With her peer, also a con^jetent signer, ^ 
Sara used a mix of "sign language interspersed with signed Swedish' . 
She used mimicry, pantomime and body movement. The content of the 
conversation was much richer. Neither child, both of whom had 
hearing parents, had had extensive contact with deaf adults, yet 
both "used many of the rules and expressions of the sign language of 
the deaf". The specific rules and expressions used by the children 
are not described. 
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Stokoe 
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Stokoe, William. 1979. Language and the Dedf Experience, In 

J. E. Alatis and G. R. Tucker (eds.), L ancjuage in Public Life , 
Washington, D. C. : Georgetown University Press, pp. 222-230. 

S. reviews the attitudes toward ^ign langiiagesof the deaf in 
both Western and non-Western societies. Several cases of deaf 
people well integrated into the social world of their local groups 
have been documented, including the Tasaday, the Kennell Islauiders, 
P. evidence Islanders, Mayans, and certain New Guinean groups. In 
Europe and the U. S., however, the deaf have been relegated inferior 
social and economic status. Attempts to "improve" sign langxiages 
by modifying them to conform to spoken lamguages have been manifest 
since the Abbe de I'Epee developed his manual system of "signes 
methodiques". In the last 80 years attempts to replace sign 
language with oral training for the deaf have predominated in deaf 
education. Many teachers saw sign language as "a nasty, filthy, 
lazy, perverse habit", and "learned journals of past decades are 
filled with studies proving that sign language is less than 
language..." It was only in the late 1950' s that linguists, among 
whom S. is prominent, began to show that sign languages like ASL 
are full languages, capable of all the semantic and expressive 
complexity of national standards like French or English. S. details 
his personal involvement in this movement and note ^ the role of the 
Center for implied Linguistics and the Georgetown University School 
of Language and Lingui3tics in supporting it. He also notes that 
his faculty colleagues at Gallaudet Conege at first reacted vehemently 
agaiast his treatment of ASL as a language worthy of linguistic 
analysis. 
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tokoe 



i>tokoe^ Wi ^.iaxn. 1977. Problems in Sign Language Research. 
In I. M. Schlcsinger and L. Namir (eds.), Sign Iianguage 
of the Deaf. New York: Academic Press r pp. 365-378 . 



S. fociises on "extrinsic" and "intrinsic" problems in sign 
language research. Extrins" problems include general societal 
indifference to minority languages and cultures in U. S. society; 

limited funding for special education programs and for research; • 
amd various common misconceptions about sign language- Intrinsic 
problems include the difficulty of recording and reducing sign 

language data to a written form manageable for detailed analysis; i 
problems of noniative linguistii in catching all the significance 

of ASL signing; lack of an adequate theory of language; and lack r 
of an "adequate theory of man". 
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Washabaugh 

Washabaugh, William. 1981. Sign Language in its Social Context. Annual 
Review of Anthropology > vol. 10, pp. 237-253. 



W. surveys major issues regarding attitudes toward sign language, sign 
language acquisition, and the distribution of sign languag<=» varieties across 
contexts and subgroups of deaf signers. He notes that a diglossic situation 
exists in the U.S. in which manual or signed English varieties have greater 
prestige than ASL, Similar diglossic situations involving sign language 
varieties exist throughout tlie world. W. argues that this situation produces 
a "biculturalism" among the deaf that is "fraught with tensions". "The deaf 
are filled with competing desires for participation in the hearing society, 
self- recriminations for failing to measure up to the ideals of that soci-tity, 
and desires to flee the hearing world " 

W. argues against the traditional view of comm\inication as a means of 
conveying information, saying that this puts sign language in a position of 
seeming "primitiveness" with respect to oral languages. V7. presents a com- 
prehensive theory of communication as "regulation" of the environment. 
Pegulation is accomplished through siipiltaneously conveying iniormation and 
the "manipulation of presence" or "presentation of persons to one another". 
He argues that emphasis on one or the other of these two fvinctions varies 
among social groups. This variation is determined both externally - through 
media of commiinication auid social relations - and internally * W. suggests 
that conveying information c*rid manipulation of presence are "dialectically 
opposed"; emphasis on one leads to de-emphasis on t 2 other. This is 
"internal" determination. W. argues that both external and internal deter- 
minations cause ASL and similar sign systems to stress presence manipulation. 
In particular, the "ambivalent" ^jcial status of the deaf requires them to 
make a "continual effort toward establishing and re-establishing contact." 

rhiP is an intriguing theory but should be approached with caution. 
Many M>ro social and cultural factors intervene in the social relations of 
the deaf witi the hearing population thar W. mentions. Empirical ethnographic 
and cultural studies of deaf communities and culture are likely to reveal 
considerable variation within the comm\inicative practices of members that 
canno* explained simply as a "search for idf^ntity". 
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Special Education 
Biiingual/Bicxiltural Education 
Parent/CSiild Education 
Teachers Eaqpectations/Attitudes 
Classroom Management 
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Bodner-Johnson 



Bodner- Johnson r B, 1986 . The family environment and achievement 
of deaf students: A Discriminant Analysis. Exceptional 
Children, 52(5), h^:-449. 



The primary purpose of this research was to extrapolate what 
relationship exists between family practices emd deaf children's 
academic skill performance in reading and mathematics, A semi- 
strtictured home interview was conducted with 125 families • Parents 
were recruited for participation in the interview process through 
school programs their children attended. Criteria for family 
selection included the child's hearing level, age of the onset of 
hearing impairment, the child had no additional handicaps, and the 
approximate age of the child was between 10-12 years. Seven north- 
ea^^tem states amd -che District of Columbia part''''"ip:*cod. 

The interview consisted of 70 questions and was modified from 
earlier work by Marjoribanks which measv-xed the intensity of the 
family environment of normally hearing children. In addition to 
the interview the study sought ii format.ion on the parents' knowledge 
of and reaction to their child's hearing loss, knowledge of their 
child's communication abilities, participation in the deaf commtinity 
and child-rearing beliefs. Scores in reading comprehension, 
mathematics concepts, and mathematics computation were obtained from 
school records. 

The results indicate that these families who did well in reading 
had families who integrated the deaf child into the family and had 
high educational and occupational expectations for their children. 
A'^ditionally, students in the high mathematics concepts and computa- 
tion achievement groups had families who had high educational and 
occupational expectations and standards (press for achievement) for 
their children. The most significant familv correlates of achieve- 
ment were found to be within the influence of a school program 
committed to including the child's fainily as a resource to the child's 
school learning. 
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Budoff 



Budoff, M. , & Conant, S. 1981. Preschoolers' conception of deafness. 
The Volta Review, 83(2), 156-161. 



Non-handicapped preschool children were individually interviewed about a 
variety of topics related to deafness and deaf people. Participants in the 
study were 21 2-to 5-year-old children enrolled in a university-affiliated day 
care facility in the Boston area. The children had little prior exposure to 
handicapped people, and none had handicapped parents or siblings. 

Most of the preschoolers expressed at least a Ininim^l awareness of deafness, 
sometimes using the word deaf or describing people as unable tc hear, or described 
signing. Those children who discussed signing displayed enthusiasm about it. 

Preschoolers showed little interest in the cause of deafness. They also 
did not express the concern that it could be contagious. They were either overly 
pessimistic or overly optimistic about the possibility of deaf people becoming 
cQ^le to hear. When comparing preschoolers to adults, ideas that seemed essential 
and readily accessible often seemed to be unimportant to these children. 
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Carpenter, Linda. 1983. Bilingual special education ; 

An Qverviev of issues . Research report, National Center 
for Bilingual Research, Los Alamitos, CA. 



Carpenter 



This paper reviews literature in areas relevant to bilingual 
special education, defining issues and gaps in knowledge in ec*.,h of 
four areas: legal bases; the scope of the problem; assessment and 
placement; instructional programming (including parent participation) . 
It is noted that little is known about the linkages in the educational 
process, from referral to assessment, placement, programming and exit 
from programs; there is a lack of adequately trained personnel; and 
little is known aUDOut the programming needs of limited English pro- 
ficient (LEP) or minority handicapped children. The report notes 
that "we should bear in mind..." that current research "indicates 
that cognitive * social - linguistic - communicative systems are 
inextricabl/ related and that these relationships offer exciting 
avenues for conducting creative, innovative resecirch". No specific 
suggestions for the design of such research are offered, however. 

Other specific gaps noted in each of the four areas are as 
follows: (1) Although public law regulates the provision of bilingual 
education and special education, "bilingual special education remains 
to be defined by law". (2) Data on populations who are receiving or 
who may need b: lingual special educational programming are inconplete, 
and "no coherent plan for collecting" such data exists. In addition, 
adequate accounts for the disproportionate represen ation of various 
minorities in such categories as the educable mentc ly retarded (EMR) , 
specific learning disabled (SLD) , and speech impaled (SI) are not 
available. (3) "In the area of assessing relative language proficiency 
for placement in bilingual education programs, valid and reliable 
instruments are needed for all non-English languages." There is a 
lack of assessment instruments and procedures for evaluating the needs 
of handicapped minority children which are culturally sensitive and 
which do not confuse lack of English language proficiency with learning 
problems. "Precisely what the decision-making process is regarding 
assessment and placement of these children is unclear and needs to bo 
investigated in a systematic way." (4) No studies exist of the design 
of individualizv^d education progrcims (lEPs) for hariicapped minority 
children. In addition, although public law gxiaranvees parental ricrht 
to due process, including informed consent of educational decisions 
involving their handicapped Ciiildren, it is unclear "whether such 
participation is also intended to mean full and equal input in decision 
making and program pj ""ning." 
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Craig, H. 1983. Parent- infant education in schools for deaf children: 

Results of CEASD survey. American Annals of the Deaf , 128 C2), 82-98. 

This report presents the results of a nationwide survey of schools for 
deaf persons regarding their programming for parent-infant (P-I) education. 
One-hundred and thirty parent-infant questionnaires were disjtributed to all 
schools for deaf persons in the U.S. that were listed in Amer. knnals of the 
Deaf Reference Issue;, or on the Office of Demographic Studies mailing list. 
The total response to the questionnaire was 107 schools. 

Of the 107 returned quesstionnaires, 94 schools {88% of the respondents) 
reported programs for 1,901 hearing- impaired children 0-4 years - 44 programs 
with both on-campus and home-based instruction, 44 with school-based only, and 
6 with home-based only. 

several categories of demographic data were collected on these 0-4 students. 
Fifty-eight percent are male and 42% female; 64% had a severe to profound 
hearing loss, 27% moderate to severe, and 9% mild, mild to moderate. Eighty- 
four percent were "normal" deaf, 16% had additional handicaps. Seven percent 
had parents who were also hearing impaired. 

Programs have been initiated rather recently. More than 60% of the schools 
reported pre-preschool programming has been initiated within the past 10 years, 
84% within the last 15. Earlier programs were focused on children alone, more 
recent emphaiis has been placed on parents as an essential component m the 
training effort. 

The average age at which schools reported they would admit students was 
3«j months for home-based and 18 months for school based programs^ The average 
age of referral to programs was 25^ months. 

Assessment included the broad areas of language development, communication 
skills, social maturity, cognitive/intellectual functioning, and parent-child 
interaction. Standardized and school-generated measures were used for evaluation. 

Craig concludes that "this survey has demonstrated that the large majority 
of such schools are currently expending substantial time, effort, and money to 
provide instrucion for increasingly younger students and to include the parents 
as an integral part of the educational packavje." Additionally, Craig suggests 
than an examination of effective t-ogram features, now offers exciting possibilities 
for advancing the education, communication skills, emotional growth, and eventual 
achievement of hearing-impaired infants. 
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Greenbcrg 



Greenberg, M. T. 1983 . Family stress and child competence: The effects 
of early intervention for families with deaf infants. American Annals 
of the Deaf r 128(3), 407-417. 

The purpose of this study was to measure the effects of early infant 
intervention using to^al cotmnunication, by comparing family and child outcomes 
in families who have received comprehensive and systematic early intervention 
vs. those who have had less comprehensi e services. The systematic early 
intervention program utilized a philosophy of total cortmunication with an 
emphasis on early language input by all possible modes. (All children sus- 
pected of being hearing in^aired received comprehensive multi- disciplinary 
diagnostic testing.) There were 12 families included in each of the experi- 
mental group and the control group. Since all children/families who were 
diagnosed as deaf received some services r the control group is not a "no 
treatment" control. The treatment group received the following services: 
(1) Initial counselling and guidance concerning deafness and possible related 
disabilities was provided; (2) a teacher of the deaf, trained to work with 
young children, came to the home on a weekly basis to work with mother and 
child on educational activities; (3) once a week a deaf adult would visit the 
home for sign language instruction. Additionally, these visits gave parents 
and sibli.igs experience with deaf persons; (4) weekly group sign-language 
sessions were held at the CHTP center; (5) other parent activities; (6) a 
child psychiatrist was available for families who required extensive therapy- 

All children in both groups met the following requirements: (1) Hearing 
loss of greater than 70db in the better ear across the speech range; (2) no 
significant developmental delay; (3) 3 to S^i years of age at the time of 
assessment. For the assessment, each family was visited twice by an outside 
evaluation team. During the first visit, the parents were given an extensive 
interview regarding their child and the family. During the second visit, by 
the team a parent was asked to complete a questionnaire on their child's 
developmental le-el, the child was then assessed for nonverbal intelligence, 
and finally the deaf child was videotaped in a naturalistic play setting with 
his/her mother. Additionally, each parent was asked to con«)lete 3 questionnaires 
on family stress and parent knowledge of deafness and audiology. 

The finding suggest a number of significant group diffeiences. Mothers 
wh^ had received the comprehensive intervention gave fewer behavioral commands 
and more declarative statements and reinforcements. They comnunicated more 
often when they had their child's visual attention, and as a result, their 
children were more likely to conply to their requests. The Intervention Group 
used questions more often in their communication than did the Comparison Group. 
The Intervention Group were rated as showing more grs^if ication/enjoyment in 
interaction aith their mothers whilo their mothers were less directive. During 
free play, intervention dyads showed longer and more elaborated conversations 
and interactions as well as a higher percentage of topics that included jointly 
shared fantasy themes. The Intervention Group showed somewhat longer word/sign 
combinations. 
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Lerman, Alan 1976. Ccx>perative Research Endeavors in Education of the 
Deaf (CREED VII) Determining Needs and Developing Remedial Programs 
For Deaf Children Prom Hispanic Backgrounds . Lexington School for 
the Daaf# Jackson Heights, NY. 



CosiDon educational problcans and needs of childxen and their feunilics 
from Spanish backgrounds %^re determined through a sun^ey conducted in a 
sanqple of 188 children from 6 to 12 years old enrolled in mc>tropolitan 
New York schools for the deaf. 

Information in relation to the child's "^academic and affective function- 
ing** and to the "influence of ihe language and culture" in the child's school 
performance, was obtained from the children's families and teachers. 

the results centered in a description of the Hispanic deaf population 
selected for the study. The main communicative problem identified was 
language retardation. 

Language assessment results revealed that the children neither spoke nor 
understood Spanish, even though Spanish %A8 the Iwguage used preferably at 
home; leai.iied basic English at school # far below age and grade level; and 
communicated with difficulty through gestures and signs. 

Among the Lerids of variables and factors that affected language func- 
tioning, the presence or absence of a father and the traditional i^bringing 
of the parents were considered relevant in terms of their influence on 
lang\iage usage and degree of parent involvement with the child. 

Tc support the academic and affective functioning of the Hispanic deaf 
children and to meet their needs, materials and programs were reviewc^d and 
areas of activities were proposed. These axeas included: parent cc^seling, 
teacher counseling, classroom activities, and parent outreach. In relation 
to the materials and programs, very limited information was provided and it 
referred primarily to bilingual programs for liearing Hispdnic children. The 
applicability of such programs and materials, and assessment of the effective*- 
ness of the curreiilly available ones were not considered in the study. 
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Mehan. Hugh, A. Hertweck, S. E. Combs, and P, J. Flynn, 1982. Teachers 
inta^retations of Students" Behavior. In Ix^uise Cherry Wilkinson. 
nr.. ^..^inc ^ in the Classroom . New York: Academic Press. 



This article reports results of a study of the Prmciples ^^"^^^"^ 
teachers' cSegoriza^ion of children, specifically of candidates for referral 
^TsScial education programs. Two theories of categorization are contrasted 
^rificaf feat^es- ^^d "family resemblance". Records °^ ^^^^^^ 

^r-^ r-wiewed iwentv-sever. teachers, who referred 55 students, were 
St:^te:erSd™ciasS:^ Videotaped. Teachers and trained scorers (using 
t^lZT- specified categories of behavior) independently v^^^^ 
identified "referral behaviors". Teachers identified 36.7% of the referral 
J«Lviors noted by trained scorers for referred children, and 13 9% of such 
behaviors for non-referred children. Not every instance of a category behavior 

notS S tochers. Instead, they sought "exemplars" -/(^^--^^S^^-"^^ 
^hat "demonstrated" what was "characteristic" of referral children. However, 
teachers tended to ignore these same behaviors m nonreferred children. 

T^ese results indicate teachers use an interactional model 
in whfch^beliefs of observers and the characteristics of the people observed 
J^teract The process of special ed. referrals is heavily influenced by 
rnsSutlonfl categories used in formal assess„«nts in -^^^^ -f-^,^;^;;^^^^ ^^o 
modelled on a critical features theory. Thus there is a ^^^i!!? 
Srspectives. I^e authors suggest that teachers should . ^^jf 

Reasoning in making referral decisions, but might try to add different kinds of 
infrrLtion to their assessments. What kinds of information they might add 
remains unspecified. 
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Ortiz, A. A. 1986 • Characteristics of limited English proficient Hispanic 
students served in programs for the learning disabled: Implications fo 
policy and practice (Part II). Bilingual Special Edu cation Newsletter, 
4, 1-5. 



A Study conducted by the Handicapped Minority Researc Tnstitute on 
Langtiage Proficiency (HMRI) at the University of Texas at Austin, looked at 
the initial referral, assesament, and placement of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in programs for the learning disabled. Procedures used by 
districts to detormine special education eligibility of LEP students were the 
same as those used for other students. Using data collected from eligibility 
folders, fincUngs indicated the following: (1) more than half of all referrals 
were related to I£P, (2) 45% of students had been retained at least once prior 
to referral, (3) only 25% of folders contained evidence of current language 
testing, (4) few students had been tested bilingually or in Spanish, (5) due 
to the lack of language data, it was impossible to determine if the s\:bjects 
were learning disabled. 

Figures indicate that language minority students are over-represented in 
programs for the disabled. These figures are a reflection of current practice 
in bilingual special education. Reconroendations to prevent placement of normal 
LEP children in special education and assist special LEP students achieve their 
maximum potential are as follows: (1) a prereferral process should be instituted, 
(2) coiii)rehen8ive language assessments in the native language and in English 
should be conducted, (3) language assessments should provide evidence that the 
student has developed the cognitive academic language proficiency required for 
mastery of literacy skills, (4) evaluations should be conducted by personnel 
fluent in the student's language and trained in assessment of linguistically 
different students, (5) eligibility criteria should require evidence that the 
handicapping condition exists in the primary language, not only in English. 
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Reagan 



Reagan, Timothy. 1985. The deaf as a linguistic minority: 

Educational considerations. Harvard Educational Review, 55 (3) , 
265-277. 

R. briefly reviews developments in federal law and policy with 
respect to minority languages and education. He includes the 1954 
Brown V. Board of Education Supreme Court decision to desegregate 
schools; the 1974 Lau v. Nichols decision to include the provision 
of "affirmative steps" to help limited English proficient students; 
the 1979 Ann Arbor Black English case; and legislation on education 
of the handicapped (P.L. 9^-142). R. notes that P.L. 94-142 has 
been applied to education of the deaf rather than laws related to 
bilingual education • The article goes on to argue for a bilingual/ 
bicultural approach to the education of the deaf* 

R. summarizes the linguistic situation of the deaf, discussing 
the forms of visual codes, their uses, and attitudes toward them, 
including ASL, PSE ("Pidgin Sign English") and MCE ("Manually Coded 
£nglish") . 

R. notes the deaf comnunity identities strongly through ASL 
(as a marker of the group) ; reproduces itself through endogamous 
marriage, and organizational and social networks. R. rev.^.ews 
approaches to deaf education (oral vs. total communication) and 
noter that some researchers now advocate a bilingual/bicultuial 
approach to education of the deaf* 

This paper provides a good brief introduction to the issues 
discussed. It does not provide new research findings or break new 
ground* The issues R. discusses are often considerably more 
complex, the questions harder to answer, and the needed solutions 
less simple than his brief overview allows. Education for the deaf 
(or any other populcition) is not simply a linguistic issue. While 
a bilingual/bicultural approacn might work, it remains to specify 
what it would mean in practice, since there are many such programs 
for linguistic minorities, and very few, if any, could be called 
truly "bicultural'** There are political, economic, social class, 
ethnic and cultural factors that influence policy and practice 
which R* does not take into accourt* 
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Skiba, R. 1983. T he relationship betwe en classroom management strategies 
and student misbehaviors (Research Report No. 133). Minneapolis. MN: 
University of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning DisabilitK 



Research has determined that specific management techniques can have an 
effect on the classroom behavior of students. An observational rating scale 
was developed, based on these findings, to assess the type of management 
techniques used to control behavior. The program for these students was more 
structured than the regular education program. A school time-out room was 
available when classroom behavior became too severe, and access to privileges 
was contingent upon behavior by means of a code system. Additionally, roost 
teachers used token economies in thfcir classrooms on a regular basis. However, 
there was considerable variability in the implementation of the behavioral 
procedures within the program. For the purposes of the study, this variability 
was considered crucial, since it allowed observation of a variety of management 
styles. 

Subjects were six teachers in a public school program for behaviorally 
disordered children in a large upper midwestern city. Correlational analyses 
were used to determine the relationships among teacher behaviors, and between 
teacher bi»havior and measures of student misbehavior. Implications for educa- 
tional research and practice are discussed. Three of the teachers worked with 
students in grades 1-3 whose median age was 7.5, and three worked with students 
in grades 4-6 whose median age was 10.2. The mean number of years teaching in 
the program was 3.5; the mean number of years teaching special educeition was 7.8. 
The median number of students per participating classroom was 9.5. 

Four observers were trained to use the Classroom Management Observation 
Scale (CMOS) which is designed to assess the style of teac'ier management in t^e 
classroom. It consists of 11 scales representing variables which prior research 
has shown to be correlated with improved student behavior or higher academic 
achievement. Classrooms were observed three times during the fall of the school 
year. The 4 observers were rotated in all classrooms, and no observer was given 
a classroom more than once. 

The results indicated that partial correlations among the CMOS variables 
revealed that only interventions for inappropriate behavior and immediacy of 
consequences were unaffected by controlling for other behaviors. Fe>?dback and 
lesson structure appeared to be dependent upon each other and unaffected by 
other variables. There were strong relationships between noise, out of seat, 
and off task behavior. Skiba concluded that the results clearly showed, the 
importance of direct managemsnt variables over indirect structuring variables, 
and in particular the importance of managing inappropriate behavior. 
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Will, Madeleine C. 1986. Educating children with learning problems: 
A shared responsibility. Exceptional Children, 62 {2), 
411-415 • 



The author notes that since the passing of PL94-142 in 1975, special 
education has improved knowledge of and services to educationally handicapped 
children. Yet certain limitations still need to ha overcome. 

W. suggests that special education has been limited by its philosophy 
"of separation, of fragmentation, of ranoval." Four consequences follow: 
(1) "Elig'-jility requirements and screening procedures. • .can exclude many,., 
students from needed educational support." (2) There is a "tendency to equate 
poor performance with a handicap." (3) "Special programs frequently address 
failure rather than prevention ." And (4) there is a "lack of a cooperative, 
supportive partnership between school officials, teachers, and parents in the 
education of the child.'* 

W. suggests that, because our society is rapidly changing, schools must 
"prepare all students to identify, analyze, and resolve problems as they arise; ^ 
to increase their ability to respond and cope in a flexible manner with change." 

To accomplish this suggests four needed developments in special education: 
(1) -There must be better coordination of special and regular education programs 
to provide services to all students based on individual needs rather than eligi- 
bility for special programs. (2) E3cperimental programs, carefully monitored, 
should be developed. (3) Assessment should be "curriculum-based. . .rather than 
emphasizing categorization or labelling." And (4), educational programs of 
proven worth should be expemded. 

W. eii?)hasizes that the state of the art of knowledge ''in education is far 
ahead of the stat^ of actual practice in the schools." She suggests that "parents 
should be deeply involved and their rights to due process and participation in 
planning should be assured, especially in matters relating to the child's indi- 
vidualized education pl£m." 

This article provides a comprehensive policy for special education, which, 
if implemented, would undoubtedly improve special education. Howevei, certain 
issues raised and suggestions made need to be further analyzed and developed. 
For exan^le, if practice lags behind knowledge in education, it would be important 
to know how such a lag was produced and is maintained, in order to know where in 
the system (teacher training, curriculum development, research, administration, 
etc.?) to implement changes. Also, W. does not couch on cultural issues, which, 
c.iven the increase of ethnic minorities in special programs, need to be addressed. 
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Ysseldyke, J. E., Christenson, S., Algozzine, B., Thurlow, M. L. 1983. 
Classroom teach e rs' attributions for students exhibiting different 
behaviors (Research Report No. 131). Minneapolis, MN: University 
of Minnesota, Institute for Research on Learning Disabilities. 



One-hundred and seventy- four classroom teachers participated in a study to 
determine teacher beliefs for students exhibiting immature, unmanageable or 
perceptually different behaviors. The teachers were mailed a case study 
falling into one of the three categories. They were then asked to complete 
an "actions to be taken" survey form. Teacher beliefs for students described 
as exhibiting the three types of behaviors in the clas'^room follow* 

The teachers' attributions for the students' difficulties were primarily 
ascribed to student or home factors. The researchers suggested that if 
student and home causes are ascribed, it may absolve teachers from the 
responsibility, willingness, or belief that they can be effective with 
students who exhibit different behaviors in their classrooms. In turn, this 
may reinforce a teacher's belief that she/he can be only "minimally" effective 
because of the constraints of the student. 
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Frting 



Erting, Carol. 1985. Cultural conflict in a school for deaf children. 
/tnthropology & Education Quarterly, 16:225-243. 

After reviewing basic information regarding the experience of deafness 
and education of the deaf, E. reports part of the results of her five-year 
ethnographic study of a preschool for deaf children. The "Jackson School" 
supports a total coiranunication program, yet significant differences between 
deaf parents and educators existed regarding respective social roles, various 
beliefs about deafness and sign languages, and education. These differences 
were the source of considerable conflict* 

Hearing educators generally viewed deafness in clinical terms as a dis- 
ability that needed to be compensated for through special programs vrtiich 
they, as trained professionals, could provide. "Their view of deafness as 
a condition to be corrected produced efforts aimed at changing characteristics 
of deaf people - such as their mode of communication, sign language, and 
behaviors - in order to match them as closely as possible to the hearing 
norm." Deaf parents, on the other hand, desired information, "access to 
everyday knowledge," for themselves and their children, not counseling or 
speech training. 

Educators tried to establish a "contractual, single-stranded relationship" 
with parents; i.e., one in which educators would "facilitate" deaf parents' 
adjustment to their children's "handicap," but only on an eight-hour-a-day , 
five-days- a-week basis. Deaf parents, on the other hand, expected a "normative 
relationship" from teachers; i.e., one in which time would be spent in "getting 
to know one another" in informal , out-of -school settings. 

E. notes that educators rejected her views of deaf parents' needs. Even 
though E. was for several years a teache. of the deaf herself, teachers did not 
view her status as an anthropologist as providing expertise in their area. 
E. notes that resolutions to the parent-school conflicts came about only when 
one deaf parent became a teacher in the school and networked with other deaf 
teachers to bring pressures i-o bear for structural changes. 
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Groce, Nora Ellen. 1985. Everyone Here Spoke Sign Language : Hereditary 

deafness on Martha's Vineyard , Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

This book provides a historical study of the deaf community on Martha's 
Vineyard, as seen from an anthropological perspective. G. combined a sec^rch 
of written archives and on' history methods to trace the history of hereditary 
deafness on the Island from its probable source in the Weald of Kent (southeastern 
England) in the 17th century to its demise in the mid- twentieth. 

G. sketches the settlement patterns and economic hisL »ry of Martha's 
Vineyard, then traces the genetic origins of deafness to Kent, reconstructing 
the family genealogy of Joseph Laral>ert, the first recorded deaf person on the 
Island. She notes evidence for the existence and use of a sign language in Kent 
which was probably brought to Martha's Vineyard with Lambert in 1694, and which 
was sustained for two and a half centuries. 

The ratio ot deaf to hearing population was 1:155 in the mid-nineteenth 
century, peaking at a total of 45 deaf persons in the 1840 's. In the U. S. 
generally, one person in ever/ 5,728 was bom deaf. 

Island attitudes toward the deaf differed markeily from mainland attitudes, 
as islanders began to learn when tourists began to \ .sit the Vineyard in large 
numbers in the late 19th century. Hearing islanders used sign language with the 
deaf. The deaf were well integrated into the social and economic life of Vineyard 
communities, as indicated by marriage patterns, fertility rates, income distribu- 
tion and occupation. 

Interviewees in their 80 's and 90 's cften failed to refer to the deafness of 
a deaf person they had known years ago, and were surprised when G. pointed this 
out: "weren't they both deaf?" G. asHed one informant, who replied, "Yes, come 
to think of it, I guess they both were." One islander noted, "those people weren't 
handicapped. They were just deaf." This statement highlights G.'s main thesis: 
impairments only become handicaps through social and historical processes. 
Islander's complete acceptance of deafness was deeply rooted in community traditions 
reaching back to the Kentish Weald. 

G. does not believe this acceptance was due to an egalitarian or cooperative 
social organization, as some analysts would argue, since she feels island society 
was neither egalitarian nor any less competitive than mainland society. However, 
she does not establish this point with thorough documentation, and in fact the 
picture she leaves of island social, political and economic processes is rather 
sketchy. One is still left with the question of why islanders were able to 
maintain a social arrangement in which apparently no cultural boundaries between 
deaf and hearing were construct: *d, whereas on the mainland sharp boundaries (and 
discrimination against the deaf) were maintained. 

Nevertheless, as the only book-length historical study of the deaf in a 
specific American community, this book is ?n important contribution to our 
knowledge of deaf culture and history. 
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Hall, Stephanie. 1986. Here we sign: functions of folklore in the social- 
isation of deaf youths. In John B. Christiansen and Richard W. Meisegeir, 
eds. Papers for the Second Research Conference on the Social Aspects of 
Deafness , Jvme 8-10 r 1986 r Dept. of Sociology and Social Work, Gallaudet 
College. 

l!his paper summarizes findings, based on an ethnographic study, regarding 
the socialization of young deaf adults into deaf culture. The author notes 
that this socialization process is likely to differ from that in the hearing 
population, since in general **the deaf do not raise the children v^o later 
become part of their community.** 

Hie author observed and participated in activities in a deaf club in 
Philadelphia, noting how new young adults were incorporated as members. She 
found that certain club meiii3ers were regarded as leaders and took on the role 
of mentors to new members. Otiey used stories, jokes, puns, riddles and other 
language play to illustrate the values of the deaf community and to model 
appropriate forms of social participation. 

Strong emphasis was placed on the central importance of ASL, although a 
variety of English-£>ased forms of signing were allowed or used in various 
situations. FOr example, the written oath of membership was administered in 
a fairly literal signed translation of written English. 

New members were taught to espect their mentors, yet mentors also tried 
to treat the young adults in an informal, friendly way. Mentors avoided being 
"over-bearing, or authoritarian." The author considers this approach to be 
'^essential to dealing with active eighteen-year-olds." It might also be 
suggested that in fact the deaf club depends in general on maintaining and 
fostering "informal" relations, and that it is one of its essential roles to 
provide opportunities for developing such relationships in the deaf community. 
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Draper 



Draper, Patricia. 1976. Social and economic constraints on child life among 
the IKung, In B. Lee and I. DeVore (eds.), Kalahari Hunter-Gatherers ; 
studies of the IKtmg San and their neighbors , Cambridge, MA: Harvaj-d 
University Press, 

D. presents an ecological model of childhood among the IKvrng San, 
focusing on the /Du/da, "the most isolated and traditional of all the IKung." 
The /Du/da live in small bands of 30*40 people. About 80% of their subsis- 
tence is based on gathering wild foods from the environment. The remaining 
20% is obtained through hunting. 

The IKung live in temporary camp's consisting of a few small grass huts 
arranged in a circle, all facing a cleared area. Children up to the age of 
ten generally remain within this temporary enclosure, 

D. notes that "competitiveness in games is almost entirely lacking/' in 
keeping vith "!Kung cultural values against competitiveness." Children are 
almost eiways in the company of adults, though these may not always be their 
o%m parents. Children under the age of 14 do not accompany adults on hunting 
and foraging expeditions, and "make virtually no economic contribution to 
subsistence." D. notes that "children do amazingly little %#ork." 

Children are not excluded from certain activities nor are they confined 
in any way. "Adults are ubiquitous, but they have a nondirective attitude 
toward the nearby children," although "parents are quick to stop aggressive 
interactions." Adults rarely interrupt a child or intervene to change the 
child's behavior. 

D. uses an ecological model to explain these child-»rearing patterns among 
the IKung; that is, their subsistence economy "conspires to exclude children 
from early learning of subsistence skills." This explanation would be ques- 
tioned by anthropologists of other theoretical persuasions, especially as it 
is rather deterministic and leaves out of account the two-way interaction that 
may obtain between material, social and ideational aspects of culture. Never* 
theless, D.'s study is useful to those interested in child development and 
education in Western societies, for it encourages a healthy skepticism of 
psychologists' tendency to view Western child rearing practices as representa- 
tive of "universal stages" of cognitive, linguistic and affective development. 



Laosa 



Laosa, L. M. 1974* Child care and the culturally different child. 
Child care Quarterly , 3(4), 214-24. 

Hiis paper explores the inqportance of taking into account the cultural, 
linguistic, and socioeconomic level characteristics of children in conduct- 
ing quality child care prograuns. Additionally, the article addresses some 
of the major areas of competence and con^tency standards that are necessary 
for qualifying child care personnel to mrk with national-origin minority 
group children in the U.S., focusing on children from Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds . 

Each child is bom into a family with its own unique characteristics. 
The larger unit which the family belongs to shares a particular social, 
economic, and linguistic background, its culture. The average Spanish- 
speaking youngster comes from a home spetJcing Spanish. On entering an 
institution he/she is suddenly faced with the need to master English and 
use it to function adequately in his new environment. 

Laosa suggests that a major weakness of current training programs is 
the prevalent tendency to overgeneralize about the type of situation the 
prospective child care "specialist" might wticipate on completing training 
and entering the field. Prospective child care personnel who will wor^: with 
Spanish-speaUcing children should have a requisite understanding of the complex 
social, economic, and psychological factors that interact in the developmental 
process of children from this varied cultural linguistic group, workers who 
are not indigenous to the child's culture must be exposed to a prapauration 
program that emphasizes environmental understwding. If the personnel is 
trained properly, he or she realizes that an apparent conflict usvially is not 
the result of one attitude being true or false, or one being good and one bad, 
but the manner of looking at things may differ widely. 

The paper explores the is^rtance of taking into account the cultural, 
linguistic, and socioeconomic-level characteristics of children in conducting 
quality child care programs. Some major areas of competence-including bi- 
lingualism and multiculturalism, an understanding of the effects of poverty, 
and an ability to provide culturally democratic environments are discussed. 
The author concludes with a plea for more cross-culcural and subcultural 
systematic research to be conducted. 
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Padden, Carol. 1980, The Deaf Community and the Culture of Deaf 
People. In C. Baker and R. Battison, eds., Sign Language 
and tha Deaf Community . Silver Springs, MD; National 
Association of the Deaf, pp. 89-103. 



Padden distinguishes between "coumuniti ^ and "culture", and 
then discusses aspects of the deaf comnunity and deaf culture. 
Communities "sharo common goals", occupy a "particular geographic 
location", and are free to organise their social life. Cultures 
are shared values. Deaf culture is not identical with the deaf 
comnunity, but rather represents a segment of that comtnunity. 
Deaf communities around the country may vary but "there is a 
single American deaf culture". 

The deaf comnunity, which may include hearing people, supports 
goals of attaining educational, economic and political equity for 
deaf people, and to achieve recognition of the history of deaf 
comnunities and of the use of signing. 

Deaf culture includes such values as: the importance of 
ASL as a primary mode of coniniinication for the deaf; a disassocia* 
tion from speech; maintenance of strong, informal social and 
family ties; and stories and literature of deaf culture* 

P. notes conflicts exist within the deaf comnunity regarding 
which goals to pursue, and that deaf culture reflects ways in 
which its members react to their social environment. 



This article provides one important starting point for 
further study of the relationship between deaf communities, deaf 
culture, and U.S. society in general. 
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Spindler, George. 1974. The Transmission of Culture. 

In G. Spindler (ed.), Education and Cultural process. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 



This seminal article reviews several anthropological studies 
of '"ultural transmission (including The Dusun of Borneo, The Tewa 
of the Southwest, The Eskimo, The Palauans of Micronesia, The Tiwi 
of North Australia, and others). The cultural varicUbility of 
educational practices is thoroughly exemplified. Specific techniques 
and functions of education are discussed, as well as certain basic 
concepts • 

The concepts stressed are "cultural compression", and "continuity/ 
discontinuity" • Cultural compression refers to the allocation of 
rights and responsibilities to children who pass into adult status. 
DiscoL inuity is seen as an aspect of the maturation process itself, 
and different cultures are conqpared in terms of how they introduce 
discontinuities (such as the passage from prepuberty to puberty and 
adolescence, or from adolescence to adulthood) into the education al 
^:<perience of the young. 

Several educational techniques * reward, modeling and imitation, 
play, dramatization, verbal admonition, reinforcement and story- 
telling are discussed and their cultural universality and cultural 
variation described in detail. 

Traditional societies and societies undergoing modernization 
are compared. S. notes that ir sihe latter, schools became "agents 
of modernization", and help create discontinuities of a different 
kind in the child's education: that between P7hool cuid home, such 
schools tend, S. argues, to become rigid in teaching methods and 
curricula as a result, and do not prepcure students to cope with a 
modern way of life. 

It should be noted that S.'s model of culture derives from the 
American anthropological "functionalist" school, and this essay can 
be taken as representing both the strengths and weadcnesses of 
applying this model to the study of educational systems or processes. 
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Nalinowski 



MaUnowski, Bronislaw. 1966 (1922). Introduction: The subject, 
method, and scope of this inquiry. Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific. New York: E. P. Dutton, pp. 1-25. 



This is a seminal introduction to the general purposes and 
methods of ethnographic fieldvork that educators interested in 
ethnographic method should be aware of. M. *s discussion still 
holds relevance for ethnographic research today and provides a 
broader perspective than many of the recent discussions of 
ethnography and education. 

M. uses his own early field e}^eriences to testify to the 
importance of entering into the daily life of the "native** and 
documenting in detail all aspects of that life. He stresses the 
importance of consic^ering the totality of the group's social and 
cultural life, and notes that, even %rtien focusing on one aspect 
(such as trading relations), it cannot be properly understood unless 
its relationships to all other aspects of the society - social, 
cultural, political and econumic - are discovered. *'...the whole 
area of tribal culture in all its aspects has to be gone v ver in 
research. '* 

M. noces the importance of theory as provided by prior research. 
He makes the in^rtant distinction between **preconceived ideas** 
and ** fore shadowed problems'*. The latter **are the main endbwnient 
of a scientific thinker**. There sliould be a constant interplay 
between theory and gathering of data as the ethnographer re Tines 
his understanding of the social phenomena under investigation. 

M. sets forth three principles of method which correspond to 
three kinds of data. Th«se he summarizes under the terms **8keleton** , 
** flesh and blood** and •'spirit'*. The ** skeleton** of social life 

consists of the rules and laws of behavior which the ethnographer 
should be able to chart or tabulate. The "flesh anr^ blood" consists 
of *the realities of hurvi life, the even flow of everyday events, 
the occasional ripples of excitement.** The ethnographer should not 
only be able to chart the rules of ritual, custom and other behavior. 
He should also be able to state such things as **whether an art is 
public or private; how a public assembly behaves...; whether an 
event is ordinary or an exciting and singular one; whether natives 
bring to it a great deal of sincere and earnest spirit, or perform 
it in tun. ..." 

The third aspect of social life M. emphasizes, the "spirit,** 
refers to "the native's views and opinions," the native's own 
"commentary" (often implicit) on the rules and manners of social 
behavior. Today this might be referred to more broadly as the 
ideological aspect of social life, the meanings given to particular 
arts or other social realities. 

N. sees three general potential results of ethnographic 
research: to generate feelings of solidarity betmen the **civilized** 
and native's worlds; to reveal new understemdings of human mentality; 
and to increase our own understsmding of ourselves. 
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Nash 



Nash, Robert J. 1974. The Convergence -f Anthropology and 

Education. In G. Spindler red.), Education and 
Cultural Process . New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 



r 
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This article provides (1) a brief review of contributions to 
educational research by American anthropologists; (2) brief review 
of two approaches to the educational anthropology as an inter- 
disciplinary field; (3) a critique of studies mentioned in (1) and 
(2) , with suggestions for future research. 

Nine anthropologists who wrote about educational issues are 
reviewed, including Franz Boas, Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, 
Melville Herskovits, Robert Redfield, Clyde Kluckhohn, Ashley 
Montague, Jules Henr^ , and George Spindler. Anthropologists 
emphasized a notion of education as part of more general encul- 
turation processes, and have made coir«)arative studies of child- 
rearing and initiation rites, and have demonstrated cultural 
variability and argued for ethnic, racial, and cultural equality. 
They have also stressed, particularly Spindler, the notion of 
schools as integrated cultural systems which reflect the values 
and conflicts of the societies in which thsy are embedded. 

N. divides educational anthropology into "met^odological" and 
"hermenentical" emphases. r..s. methodologist stresses value- free 
social science applications to specific educational ,-roblems, while 
the herroeneuticist emphasizes the mediation of fact and value, and 
the recognition that both educational and anthropological researchers 
must TiaKe their values explicit in their research. 

N. criticizes educators who have been drawn to sncial science 
research methods for "concentrating on the most easily measurable 
topics (usually the most banal), and neglecting the more pressing 
sociopolitT.oil iirplications of educational policy-making". He 
suggests that "the single greatest contribution wliich anthropology 
can make to education is to help in clarifying such traditional 
terminological, confusions «s 'teaching', 'learning', 'individual 
needs', 'curriculum', 'motivation', and 'relevant education'." 
N. does not demonstrate how these terms are to be "clarified", nor 
does he provide any systematic methods for deciding which concepts 
are best candidates for clarification. 
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Ogbu 



Ogbu, John V. 1981. School ethnography: a multilevel approach. 
Anthropolotp and Educ ation Quarterly. 12:3-29. 

0 addresses the "scope and adequacy of school ethnography for under- 
standing the process of education and for theory building in educational 
anthropology." He considers the contributions ethnography has made to 
explanations "for the disproportionate failure of minority groups... to learn 
successfully in American schools." 0. criticizes the strong bias toward 
microethnography in educational research," for its limited perspective, 
noting tha? tEere has been a "concomitant neglect of broader community forces." 

0 notes that "very few school ethnographers go beyond" school, classroom 
or hom^ environment, "to study how the wider society and its institutions 
influence minority schooling." Microethnographers focus almost excxusively 
on "transactional" questions; i.e., "continuities and discontinuities between 
the home-community and classroom in interactional and communicative styles, 
in values, motivation, and so on." 

0 calls for supplementing the transactional '.ocus with "structural" 
questions; i.e., "an examination of the features .f the wider society (e.g., 
the stratification systems, the corporate economy) that... shape the coirmunity 
patterns... that minority children acquire, as well as the responses these 
schools make to these children-" 

0 argues that the cultural and comnunicative "discontinuities" explan=i- 
tion of: minority children's school failure is inadequate - despite its strong 
"practical" appeal to educators. The "discontinuities" model ignores the 
forces of the wider ecological environment that actually generate the patterns 
of classroom processes studied. 0. suggests that, while "microethnographic 
studies can be used as a basis for remedial efforts..., they cannot lead to 
any significant social change that would eliminate the need for such remedial 
efforts- " 

0. presents a comprehensive model for a "cultural ecological" approach 
to educational ethnography. This model assumes: (1) "that forml education 
is linked in important ways that affect people's behaviors in school with 
other features of society;" (2) that this "linkage has a history;" (3) that 
"the behaviors of participants are influenced by their models of social 
reality;" and (4) that "an adequate ethnography of schcoling" must include 
the "study of relevamt societal and historical forces." 

0. uses his own research in Stockton, California to exemplify this 
approach. He notes the linkage between the "job ceiling" for local Blacks 
and Black students' rejection of school. He points to a considerable conflict 
and mistrust between Blacks and the schools," which correlates with "disillu- 
sionment and lack of effort, optimism and perseverance." These attitudes are 
communicated to children. When these children confront a school system which 
has low expectativms of them, they tend to reject the school. 
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This article occupies a key place in current arguments about the 
application of ethnographic method to the study of educational systems. 

0. 's research m Stockton may itself be questioned for leaving certain 
considerations out of the analysis, such as, the distribution of power within 
and outside modern state-controlled institutions? the control of job markets 
in U. S, society by inte^rests very distant from the Black and other minority 
coimnunities which not only create "job ceilings," but heavily influence labor 
markets internationally! and the issue of whether Black "survival strategies" 
are more than maladaptive responses to a caste system, but are instead part 
of a rich, historically deep, diverse alternative culture (as some historians 
have recently argued; e.g., Gutman 3976; Harding 1981). 
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Singleton 



Singleton, John, 1974. Implications of Education as Cultural 
Transmission, in G. Spindler (ed.), Education and 
Cultural Process . N.Y.s Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 

S, emphasizes a notion of culture as "patterns of meaning, 
reality, values, actions and decision-making that are shared by 
and within social collectivities". The view that education is a 
process of cultural transmission has two major implications; 
(1) "educatic ^. . .is a social process occurring within social 
institutions; (2) schools form only one sector of the broad educa- 
tional factors to which an individual is exposed". 

More specific implications concern the need to view schools 
"as social institutions having a life and even a culture of their 
own"; to study schools "as instruments of a variety of specific 
functions rather than as what our educational ideology would claim 
for them"? and to recognize that schools in complex societies "must 
be seen as the arena for cross-cultural conflict and other trans- 
actions between representatives of different cultural systems". 

S. also provides methodological principles for the study of 
education as cultural transmission. Ethnography is defined as the 
"objective nonevaluative description of behavioral systems". This 
implies an emphasis on the meaning of behavior to participants, 
and S. contrasts the anthropologist's interest in individuals 
within "their web of social relationships" to the experimental 
psychologist's interest in "subjects" abstracted from their social 
context. "What happens in the real world?" is a basic anthropological 
question: "Any naturally significant human group is seen as a system 
of interrelated elements which constitute the underlying structure 
of the phenomena to be observed rather than as a tangle of related 
variables which can be sifted out and associated in lawlike regulari- 
ties for all human situations." 

S. concludes by briefly describing several pioneering anthro- 
pological studies of educational settings. 
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Delgadc 



Delgado, L. 1981. Hearing^impaired children from non-native language 
homes, American Annals of the Deaf, 126(2), 118-121. 



The Gallaudet Survey of Hearing-Impaired Children from Non^Native Language 
Homes was sent to 1,203 programs on the mailing of the Office of Demographic 
Studies, Gallaudet College, The intent of the questionnaire was to obtain 
basic demographic data and other characteristics of hearing-inqpaired children 
who come from home environments where the spoken language is unlike that used 
in the school. The response rate was 62%, reporting data on 41,489 hearing- 
inquired children. 

The results indicate that there is a steady increase in the number of these 
children nationwide. The estimated number of children from non-English speaking 
homes in the survey was 3,011 or 7% of the total reported, h higher incidence 
of additional handicaps are reported for this group, of the group of children 
from non-English speaking homes, 1,552 or 51% of the children were reported with 
handicaps in addition to their hearing loss. 

The questionnaire asked the programs to compare their children from non- 
English speaking homes with the other students enrolled in the same program. 
Sixty-five percent indicated that the students from non-English speaking homes 
were performing at a lower level academically than their classmates. 

The majority of programs surveyed responded that they provided no specialized 
programming. They sighted the following as reasons s (1) The children would 
have to integrate into the particular society, therefore, learning the native 
language was much more practical; (2) special programming was questionable on a 
cost-effective basis, since these students exist in small numbers; and (3) 
respondents had insufficient information on how to begin to address the problem. 

Some of the schools indicated that they used special approaches (tutoring; 
total conmunicatioii, cued speech; bilingual educators, translators, aidesi 
translated sign books; testing children in native language) and special materials 
(second Janguage programs; Apple Tree Series; captioned films; Necham Program; 
videotapes) . 

Delgado indicates a vast paucity of research in the area, sighting only two 
studies previously conducted. Projecto Oportunidad at the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, which provides a bilingual/bicultural program for children from 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking homes. The other project, LISTO (Latino In-Service 
Training and Orientation) directed through the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
provides training for teachers, resource trainees and social service personnel. 

The researcher concludes that it is time educators become aware of non- 
native language problems and begin to conduct research, develop materials and 
implement more effective programs to address this need. 
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APPENDIX D 
GUIDE FOR THE ETHNOGFAPHIC 
STUDY OP THE INTAKE 
PROCESS 

Introduction 

The following is a guide for data collection and ongoing analysis of 
^ata as it is collected* Part I outlines four areas of major concern to be 
kept in mind at all stages of data collection and analysis* Part II presents 
a framework for observation and analysis, focusing particularly on comnunica- 
tive events. Part III presents a brief general discussion of our theoretical 
framemrk for analyzing these events. 
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PART I: MAJOR ISSUES 



COHMUNITY, FAMILY, CHILD 

1. Characteristics of the Community the Child Lives In 

2. Home Environment and Family Background 

a. Social Networks and General Background 

b. Attitudes toward Deafness, Education, Language 

c. Family Conaninicative Patterns 

3. The Child 

a. Background (place of birth} etiology of deafness; educational 
experience, etc.) 

b. General behavior patterns 

c. Connunicatlve repertoire 
INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT AND FAMILY RESPONSE 
1* Intake Testing, Evaluation and Placement 

a. 'She Intake Day 

b. MDT Conference 

2. General Attitudes and Views of Staff Involved in Various Stages 
of Intake Process 

a. Description of their rc^e in intake process 

b. Explanation and interpretation of their role in the process, 
and of their view of family and child 

3. The Phase-1 lEP 

a. Content— recommendations; supporting docimientation 

b. Response of State Regional Office 
INITIATION OF THE CHILD INTO SCHOOLING 

1. Description of Classroom Environment 

a. Physical description 

b. Classroom educational and social environment (grade level i 
teachers; students. 

c. Activity types and speech events common to this classroom 
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INITIATION OF THE CHILD INTO SCHOOLING (Continued) 

2. The Child's Adaptation to the Classroom Environment 
a. Learning the %«ay8 of classroom activities 

Relations with teachers 
c. Relations with peers 

3. Teachers* Response to the Child/Family 
a. Teachers* attitudes toward child 

Teachers* coomunicative patterns w, child 
c. Teachers* relationship with parents 

4. Writing the Phase-2 lEP 
IMPLICATIONS AND ISSUES 

1. Cultural Interactions 

a. Interfaces of home and school 

b. Initiation of the child into the institution 

c. Effect of institutional and legal constraints 

2. Comparisons with other cases 

3. Research Issues 

4. Educational Issues 
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PART 11$ FRAMEWORK FOR 



OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS 



The following is an outline of steps to be used in data collection and 
analysis procedures, based on discussion in the original proposal, and on 
the Framework for Analysis of Discourse ap^e^ded there. All aspects of 
Sections A, C and D apply to virtually all the data collected through 
case studies. Various parts of Section b apply to specific segnents of 
data, depending on particular research issues of interest in that segnsnt. 

A. INITIAL REVIEW OP DATA COLLECTED 

1. Log Tapes or Field Notes : 

Indicate interactional events cuid activities as they occur through 
tine, vith references to tape counter numbers, or page numbers of 
field notes. 

2. Code for SPEAKING (Attached) : 

Indicate Settings, Scenes, Participants, Ends, Act Sequences, Key, 
Instrumantalities, Norms, Genres. index tape counter, page numbers. 

3. Code for Relevant Research Issues ; 

a. Conmunicative repertoire of child 

b. Cultural/Institutional influences on professional views of 
family and child 

c. Cultural influences on family views of schooling, language, 
bilingualism, deafness, ntc. 

d. Interaction of Family and Institution 

e. Communication practices in home/community environment (social 
networks I ccnminicative patterns: interactional activities, etc.) 

f • Relevance to educational policy issues regarding Hispanic deaf 
children 

g. Other issues revealed by data analysis to be significant 

4. Select Segments of Data for Detailed Analysis ? 

a. Select segments of tapes, observational field notes, interview 
data, etc. on basis of relevance to research issues in 3. above. 

b. -yranscribe relevant segments of tapes; type and file relevant 
segments of field notes, etc. File materials under each specific 
case study. 
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B. INTERACTIONAL ANALYSIS OF DATA SEGMENTS (FIRST LEVEL) 



(Includes analyp.la of communicative interactions between staff nteanbersi 
staff and fanilyi teachers and child^ school professionals and state 
officials, etc. Diffurent uses of various aspects of the analysis out- 
lined here nay apply to thes^i various levels of interaction). 

1, Isolate Specific Conanunicative Intents : 

These involve various levels of intent, from the very specific 
(e.g., capturing th« flour for a turn at talk, neking a request), 
to the more general (a^g., parsuadlng others to accept a point of 
view, incorporate new information Into their general perspective 

or attitude), to the very general (e.g., cause changes in institu- 
tional practice). Use research relevance to guide focus. 

2. Isolate Communicative Strategies for Accong)lishinq Communicative 
Intents : 

a. Prosodic analysis (intonational contours, speech rh;;^hm and 
tempo, loudness shifts, etc.) 

b. Linguistic analysis (relevant phonological and gramnatical cues) 

c. Semantic analysis (lexical selection, semantic case roles and 
semantic frames) 

d* Pragmatic analysis (e.g., speech acts; Gricean iinplicatures; 
politeness conventionsj 

e. Discourse analysis (e.g., openings and closings; Initiating 
topics; commenting on and developing topics; topic shifts; 
content of specific concern to participants; genres used; over- 
all structures of speech events and coomunicative activities) 

f. Isolate relevance of chaxmels and codes used (e.g., verbal/non- 
verbal; prosodic/linguistic; language choice, etc.) 

C. INTERACTIONAL ANALYSIS (SECOND LEVEL) 

Focus on quality of interaction and coomunicatior xn terms of: 

1. Negotiation of status, roles, activities, mutual understandings, 
outcomes, etc. 

2. Failures to convey intentions, achieve ends; communicative breakdowns 
and mishaps; misunderstandings, etc. 

3. Communicative strategies pertinent to 1. and 2. 

D. FORMULATE HYPOTHESES REGARDING SITUATED MEANINGS, RELEVANCE TO RESEARCH 
ISSUES, EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

E. TEST HYPOTHESES AGAINST: 

1. Internal Consistency with Other Relevant Information in Data BaM 

2. Elicitations of Participant Interpretations 
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SUMMARY OF HYMES' SPEAKING : a model for the 
description of oonmunicatlve 
events 



SETTING-^tinef place, physical circumstances 

SCENE^^psychological setting; cultural definition of an 

occasion (e.g., formal/ informal; serious/festive. • •) 
( Types ; meeting, conversation, instructional, etc.) 

PARTICIPANTS*-speakers/senders; addresser; hearer/receiver/ 
audience; addressee 



B 



^^^^^^^ENDS IN VIEW~goals, purposes, intended outcomes 



ENDS AS OUTCOMES — results, eventualities (decisions reached, 
agreements, disagreements, etc.) 



ACT SEQUENCES— what happens, when, and in what order 

(beginnings, closings, shifts in activities 

KEY — tone, manner spirit. • . 



Channels^-verbal/nonverbal ; spoken/written. 



INSTRUMENTALITIES^^^ Codes/varieties — languages, dialects, 

ideolects. . . 



Forms of speech — register 



^ interactional — social relations; networks. . .social 
>^ orgamization and structure. . . 

N NORMS': institutional structures. . . 

^interpretational~ explicit/iwplicit ; direct/indirect ; 

literal/nonliteral. • . analogical/ 
metaphoric/syllogistic/ . . • 

GENRE — lecture, conversation, nforkshop, greeting, narrative, 
instructional, riddle, proverb, games, novel, drama, 
(and many other written forms, e.g., ror ince, lyric, 
mystery, etc.) 
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A. DISCOURSE, CONTEXT AND METHOD IN THE "QUEST FOR UNDERSTANDING" 

Discourse as an interplay of material, social, and ideological forces 
or relations (Bakhtin), "Layered" analyses of these discourses in 
terms of what is "subOMrged," vs. %ihat is ""on the surface" (an old 
hermeneutical noti n) . Looking at the relationships betvfeen i*iat is 
"said" and "meant" (speech act theory; Searle, Grice, Wittgenstein). 
Looking at "literal meaning," "entailed meaning," and "ioiplicatures" 
(Grice 1967; 1975). But going beyond an idea of teasing these apart 
to understand an "underlying logic" or "somantics," to asking %rtiat 
the relationships of these different kinds of meanings are in actual 
social/cultural contexts. This raises questions of *rtiat a context is, 
and the anmer is a processual one, i.e., you find out more and more 
about it by investigating it, and you can't predetermine %*at you will 
find, what limits you will set, what questions will emerge. 

Method enters in directly here, irtiich is %*y we will have to discuss 
the history and development of the research Itself. To give a sense 
of how that method affects our "findings," and of how those "findings" 
affect our methods. Another way of thinking about method (besides the 
usual scientistic concern with "objective truth": Method as a response 
to a situation, beginning with an initial concern (on a rathor general, 
somewhat vague, and theoretical level) with "problems" of Hispanics in 
U.S. society; going on to more specific coacems of obtaining access 
to environments where Hispanics are being "served," or encountering the 
institutions that mediate between the powerful and the powerless. 

B. DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 

We will have to give some attention to the kinds of discourse analysis 
people in the Hymes/Gunperz tradition are doing, to critiques of it 
(e.g., Ogbu, 1981), and to our own experiences with trying to apply and 
develop these very useful (but seriously limited) styles of analysis. 

want to attempt something like a "layered analysis," by uncovering or 
teasing out literal, entailed, and implied meanings, and by questioning 
the relationships between these. Very iiqportant to get direct Inter* 
pretations of participants and to ask them, eventually, ndiat is a 
"legitimate" Interpretation and what is— from their perspective—not ao 
legitimate. There are also other ways to look at discourse, that there 
are "layers" of meaning, that some meanings are explicit and easily 
agreed on, that members often perceive other levels of meaning that are 
not easily agreed on, that get different interpretations, and, HOST 
IMPORTANTLY, that they act on these more iinplied levels of meaning. 
That is, they use them to justify and explain what they are doing. In 
fact, to define or categorise what they are doing. Hence all the talk 
about the "real" vs. the "ideal," etc., ad infinitum (until it makes 
you sick) . 
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APPENDIX E 
DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 
OF MAJOR THEMES (2ND YEAR) 

The following is intended as a guide to the collection and analysis 
of data throughout the 2nd year of the research project, and to the 
«rriting of the final report. 

FIVE AREAS OF MAJOR CONCERN 

Five major areas of concern to be considered throughout the research 
project and in the writing of the final report are as follows; 

1. FAMILY/SCHO^.- RELATIONS 

2. THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF ASSESSMENTS 

3. THE FAMILY'S SOCIAL POSITION AND HISTORY (including the child's 
place in the family) 

4. THE CHILD'S RESPONSE TO SCHOOLING 

5. SCHOOLS AS INSTITUTIONS 



DISCUSSION 

1, FAMILY/SCHOOL RELATIONS 
a. Some Major Concerns ; 

(1) How do parents learn about the school? What are their 
experiences on first coming into contact with the school on 
the int«U(e day? How do they react to and deal with the 
Initial Intake Form at Lex? 

(2) What kinds of input can parents have in the decision-making 
process? In their K's education? In the *«iy classrooms are 
run? In placements and in lEP process? 

(3) What is the relationship between the organizational structure 
of the school and the kinds of issues in (2) above? Include 
the interactions between tho organization of the school and 
the influence of the legal constraints and the state office of 
education and its influence. 

(4) What are the mast salient aspects of the culture of formal 
education that influence the relationship of families and 
schools? For example, the concept of individualism implied 
in the notion of an lEPj or, the idea of professional status? 
or the relationship between, say, professional status, the 
implementation of formal (legal) guidelines, and the kind of 
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FAMILY/SCHOOL RBIATIONS (Continued) 



Infoxnation the school gives the parents. 

(5) Given thatr in order to participate in a decision-making 
process, you have to be informed about options, roles and 
resppnsibilities, «i^t kind of information do parents have? 
What would they need in order to participate more actively 
and effectively? 

(6) What are some influences of the horoe/conniunity cultural 
environment on the participation of parents in decision- 
making, etc.? 

(7) What practical suggestions can we make for change? 
b. Data Sources 



(1) Intake Records — how is information presented in the lEP? 
What do professional's reports show about how they gather, 
classify, and verify their assertions about family and child? 
How much of this does parent really have access to (i.e., in 
such a way that they can evaluate it)? 

<2) MPT Conferences — How is informatior presented to parents? 
What kinds of reactions do parents have? What kinds of 
interaction between Ps and sUff? How much discussion is 
there and how much is it a kind of formality, tXMted as 
such by all? 

Parent/teacher lEP(II) conferences^ and Annual iep conferencesi 

interviews of parents~e.g.,L. *8 three IEP conferences and 

the Interview tapes about her conflict over the "aggressiveness" 
of Carlos. E.»s experience at finding out about Benito's place- 
ment next year. Compare Ana's mother and her "professional" 
relationship with the teacher. 

Interviews and discus sions with staff , some of these are 
recorded in field notes. Consider, for example, their views 
of parent participation in the classroom now, vs. parent partici- 
pation a few years ago. Note also frequent statements, oral and 
written (e.g., the brochures Lex. produces) by school that they 
want to "Involve parents more." 



ASSESSMENT OF THE CHILD (FORMAL AND INFORMAL) 

How is information gathered, validated (or rather made legitimate in 
certain contexts and for certain purposes) , classified, encoded or 
:x>iiniunicated, and recorded? 



Maybe we should see the Phase I IEP process as a form of legitimation of 
the power of the Institution on the one :;.-nd, and as the reflection of 
an attempt to ensure -equal treatment" on the other through the establish- 
ment of formal (legal) constraints. »n 
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2. ASSESSMENT OF THE C»ILD (FORMAL AND INFORMAL) (Oontinued) 



What is the relationship (cooqplex, no doubt) betmen the assessments, 
the lEPs, and the actual treatment of the child in the classroom, or the 
parent in the parent*8chool interactions? 

What is a child, anyway? (School's view; parents* view; children's 
views; our view) 

3. THE FAMILIES 

After the child has been in school for the first 30 days and the Pha8e-2 
IE? has been written, a case study report should be written and filed in 
that child's folder as well as In a separate file of "Case Study Reports." 
These reports will sumnarize our observations %irith mough descriptive 
detail to cover the entire range of the relationship between child and 
school, as evidenced by the data we have collected and the analyses we 
have made. Reference to our documentation-* field notes, video/audio tapes, 
IBPs, records, test results, etc.— should be made throughout in such a way 
that the documentation can be easily retrieved when needed. Each report 
will conclude with a discussion of the issues raised by the case study and 
implications for research and educational practice. 

In brief outline, each case study will follow this format; 

a. Child, Family and Oomnunity 

(1) Family and Home/Community Environment 

(2) The Child 

b. Institutional Treatment and Family Response 

(1) The Intake Process 

(a) The Intake Day 

(b) MDT Conference 

(2) The Child in the Classroom 

c. Implications and Issues 

(1) Cultural Interactions 

(a) Home ana School 

(b) Initiation of the Child into an Institutional Setting 

(2) Comparison with Other Cases 

(3) Re search- --Theory and Method 

(4) Educational Practice 
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THE FAMILIES (Continued) 



The following questions and issues provide a guide for collecting 
information on the families' history, background, and current experience 
living in the city, as well as their view of their child's education 
and their e)qperience with formal schooling. 

Family History » Composition, Relations » Attitudes 

What is the ismigration experience (if any) of the family? 

Reasons for coming to U«S«, to New York« 

Relevant political /economic or other conditions in country of origin. 

What knowledge did parents have of U.S. before coming here? 

vmat is their view of U.S., New York area now? Has it changed over the 
years? 

What is work experience of parents and/or other significant adults in 
the family? What is general relation to labor markets? 

Where does family now reside? How long? Have they lived in other areas 
of U.S. or New York? Trace residence patterns. 

What is their relationship to, and personal attitude toward, the neigh-* 
borhood they now live in, as mil as toward any others they have firsthand 
knowledge of? 

What is their relationship to any of the specific Hispanic communities in 
the city? 

What is educational experience and background of parents and/or other 
significant adults in family? 

What is their apparent level of literacy, including %Aiat kinds of media 
sources do they use to gather information about the social environment? 
TV? Spanish language newspapers? Other printed materials? 

To what extent does the family rely on extended family, neighbors, friends, 
children as sources of information? 

To what extent does family use public/private service agencies, and for 
what purposes? What are their feelings £j3out these agencies and people 
who work in them? 

Who makes decisions for the family? Who organizes family activities? 
Who takes care of family business, including interactions with %iel£are, 
health, education and other agencies? 

How does family see itself in the next five or ten years in terms of social 
and economic position? 



Education and Deafness 



What are parents' educational goals for their deaf child? 

How did they decide to enroll their child in either Concordia or the 
public schools? 

What is their view of the roles of teachers, administrators, test 
specialists, psychologists in the school? How much interaction do 
they have with each, and what is their view of those Interactions? 

What is the parents* view of their own role in the education of their 
child? 

In what ways is the school environment different from the home, 
including values, ways of interacting with children, etc.? 

How do parents handle discipline problems? 

How did parents learn about their child's hearing disability? What 
was the experience like for them? 

What do parents think the "inplications" of deafness are for their 
child's education and future as adults? 

How does their child handle his/her disability in various situations, 
including interaction with parents, with siblings, with peers and with 
teachers? 

What can schools do to help child cope with the disability? 

What is relationship betvreen schooling and the rest of society in terms 
of what the child will need to find a job, become independent, etc.? 
Do parents in fact envision their child becoming an independent adult? 

Relationship to Formal Schooling 

How did parents learn about "(X^ncordia" or the public scfiools? Do they 
know about any other schools or programs for the deaf/hearing impaired? 

Does child have any prior experience of schooling in any form? Where ^ 
when, what was it like? 

What are parents' impressions of their initial contacts with school 
officials? Of the intake process? Of the first days and weeks their 
child was in classroom? Of meetings with staff and teachers? 

What is their child's response to school? Attitudes? Relations with 
teachers and peers? Adjustment problems, if any? 

If there are siblings, are they in school? Where? What kinds of programs? 
HOW do they like it, etc.? 

What should education provide for the disabled child? 



How far will their child go in school? 
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Relationship to Formal Schooling (Continued) 



What is the most ii^portant thing for the child to learn in school? 

What changes would parents like to see in the intake process, as they 
experienced it? 

What was their view of the lEPs and the conferences related to it? 
Did they see relationships between the assessments, placements and 
actual programming in the classroom? How did they understand these 
relationships? 

What is their relationship to school officials, staff, teachers, etc.? 
CHILD* S RESPONSE TO CLASSROOM EK^IRONMENT 

Peer relations; chil£ ^teacher relations; nature of the classroom as a 

socio-cultural milieu in which certain values, understandings and social 
relationships are produced and maintained. What are these, how are they 
produced, what rtssponse do children have (e.g., cooperation, resistance, 
acquiesence) , and v^t forms do their responses take? 

lirw do the children develop during the time of ' our observations of them, 
connunicatively, socially, culturally? For exaii(>le, there is a relation- 
ship between power and knowledge in the classroom and school environment 
that is different than that found in their homes? What is this relation- 
ship, which kids seem to figure it out, hov do they respond to it? 

Note, we want to know how they develop their communicative skills, but w 
don't want to limit ourselves to linguistic considerations such as learn- 
ing negotiation strategies, tumtaking, participation structures, etc. 
Rather, vie want to go beyond that to the construction of social relation- 
ships, the production of what might be called a complex of intentions and 
understandings along with the production of social relationships of power, 
cooperation, conflict, resistance, conflict, or whatever we find. 

SCHOOLS AS INSTITUTIONS 

What is relationship between legal guidelines, implementation of these 
fror^ state level, organizational structure of school, and actual practices? 

What is the ideology of the school? What values are brought into play, 
what meanings and understandings? How are these brought into play, under 
what conditions, for what (apparent) purposes? Consider such issues as 
"structure," "oppositional," "limits," "individuals," "initiative," 
"leadership," "intelligence," "disruptive," "aggressive," "leadership," 
etc. 

One of the things about the culture of schooling is that there seems to 
be a set of key terms like those above that are brought into play by 
several different people. It^s almost as if the terms are using the 
people, rather than the people using the terms (reminds me of Heidegger's 
notions about language). Out, of course, the people are using the terms 
for certain purposes, to reinforce (or enforce?) certain understandings, 
to legitimize certain actions, decisions, certain kinds of social relation- 
ship (which, of course, always involve power relations). 

What are the relationships between power and knowledge in the school; power 
and knowledge in the home; power and knowledge in the connunity? 
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APPENDIX F 
SAMPLE FIELD NOTES: 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION OF FLOR 
9-20-85, 8:50 - 10:15 A.M. 



F-1 




CLASSROOM OBSERVATION: FLOR FRI: 9-20-85; 8:50-10:15 
Pat« Ann 

Jane, Andy, Saray, Marty, Tina, Flor [Notes by: A. B.] 



1. [8:501 

When I coae to the door, which is open, Pat is standing Just 
inside interacting with one of the kids. I ask her if I can 
coae in, she says '*Sure, coae on in." The kids are engaged 
in free play activity, soae dressed up. Marty coaes up and 
circles away as I coae in. He is dressed up in a big hat 
and dress. Flor is over by Area 4 (v. classrooa chart). I 
pull the little blue chair out fros the little desk in Area 
7, and sit by the shelves in Area 5. Pat is sitting in a 
chair by the observation airror in A-8. Flor coses over to 
her with a pair of sunglasses that has a lens aissing. Pat 
puts thea on, then Flor reaches toward thea and Pat gives 
thea back. Flor takes thea back and puts thea on the Area 4 
shelf. She stands behind Marty and Andy who are at the edge 
of A*6 playing with a large plastic train. 



2. 

While this is going on, Fran is organizing soae kids to play 
bus. Jane has aade a ''driving'* sign to Ann, and Ann has 
asKed J. if she wanted to play bus. J. nods yes and Ann 
say& okay and they start setting up soae chairs between A-3 
and A-4, first just a couple of chairs, then a few aore as 
aore kids get involved. Tina, Marty and Tina are the first 
to get involved in the gaae, and get on the bus in that 
order. The gaae involves Ann driving the bus, then coaing 
to a stop to pick up a passenger. The passenger gets on and 
pays the fare and then sits down (v. diagraa below). As 
she is doing all this, Ann verbalizes at the saae tiae: 
"Okay, I*B gonna stop now. I stop! Open the door." Here a 
child who has been waiting by A-5 gets on the bus next to 
Ann, pays a fare, and Ann says, "Okay, go on inside." Then 
the child goes toward the back of the bus. If there are no 
aore chairs, he/she drags one over and lines it up with the 
others • 



3. [9:00] 

Flor gets on the bus too, then Andy, then Saaay, but with 
Saaay it's aore coaplicated. Before he finally sits on the 
bus, the children are arranged like this: 
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FIG. 1: PLAYING SCHOOL BUS [A-3 A-4] 
JANE MARTY 
ANDY FLOR 
ANN TINA W 



(ANN = driver) 



Saaay. like the others, waits for the bus near A-5. He has 
two plastic suitcases he's been carrying around for awhile. 
The bus stops, Ann tells hia to get on. He coaes over to 
the bus door, pays his fare, and Ann tells hia, "Okay, now 
go on inside." He starts to aove past Ann. like the other 
kids, but then veers away toward A-6 (he walked right 
through the front of the bus!), aakes a big circle, and ends 
up standing at the "bus stop" again. 

Meanwhile. Andy has changed positions froa behind Ann 
to next to her. He's sitting in a little rocking chair 
right in front of Flor now. Flor starts pushing on the back 
of his chair, aaking it rock. He half turns towards her. 
turning toward the right, looking over his shoulder, kind of 
whining "Sto-o-o-o-p ! " she stops, saili/ig in a kind of 
aischievous way. and he turns around again. Saaay is over 
in A-6. by the shelves between A-6 and A-4 playing a little 
plastic piano, then aoving over to the organ, on which he 
plays a few notes, though he tires of this quickly. The 
seating arrangeaent looks like this now: 



FIG. 2: PLAYING SCHOOL BUS (Cont.) [A-3 A-4] 



JANE 
TINA 



MARTY 

FLOR 

ANDY 



(TINA = DRIVER) 



Then Andy gets up and aoves into A-4. his back turned to the 
rocking chair, his attention given to soaething in the 
sh^tlves there. Saaay races in a big clockwise circle froa 
A-6. around to A-5. then straight to the rocking chair. 
When A. turns around and sees his seat has been taken by S. . 
he lets out a long whine that goes phonetically soaething 
like this: [ haral aeg ]. Saaay stays put. though. I get 
the iapression Andy is at least concerned but not quite sure 
how to express it, or even whether to get angry, because as 
he whines he also sailes a bit. Later, though, he aakes 
aore of an issue of it when he starts poking and hitting S. 
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This arguaent over the rocking chair gets entangled with a 
aiaultaneoua conflict between Marty and Andy over two 
**babies** (dolls). Andy had picked up a large doll when he 
got out of the chair, and Marty had already gotten a saaller 
one. M. COB3S over to A where he's standing by Saaay in the 
rocking chair and tries to pry A's doll out of his eras. 
But A doesn't let go, and M screaas. Ann tries to get M 
interested in a trade, but he won't go for that. Then she 
tries to find a bigger doll over in A-4, getting up and 
walking over there, but she can't find it. While she's 
doing that M really starts attacking A., trying to hit him 
on the aras and chest. Pat gets up and goes over to them 
and talks quietly to M: **Why are you fighting?** As she is 
trying to deal with M. , A. starts trying to pry S. out of 
the rocking chair. P. says to hia, **Please, that hurts. 
Don't hit Saaay." When he stops, P. tries to get M. and A. 
to agree to a trade, telling A. that M. would like to trade 
dolls with hia, but A won't go along with it and keeps a 
tight hold on his doll. A. aakes a aove toward S, in the 
chair, but P. explains to hia, **He sat down in the chai«"- 
You got up. Saaay sat down. Maybe later you can sit in the 



Flor has watched all this, then she gc^ts up to get a book | 

out of A-3 and coaes back and sits doWn, looking at the 

book. Pat has gone back to the chair in A-8. Tina coaes 

over and hands her a pair of sunglasses and walks off. She f 

evidently wanted to get rid of thea to get her hands free ^• 

for soaething else. Saaay aakes a gesture toward the 

sunglasses and P. asks hia if he wants thea. He nods and r 

she goes over and gives thea to her. Andy is still hovering [ 

ovet hia, clearly quite ready to take the chair back should 

Saaay get up. But he doesn't get up yet. In fact he ^ 

doesn't get up until the chair is no longer a valued object | 

(v. below). When Pat gives Saaay the sunglasses, Flor gets 

up and gets the other sunglasses (w. the aissing lens) which 

are still on the shelf between A-8 and A-6, sits back down T 

on the bus and puts the glasses on. 



4. [9:09] 

Then A. starts hitting Saaay again and Pat iaaediately coaes 
over again, saying, "Okay that's it. No hitting, no 
grabbing, no pinching, no fighting. You coae over here and 
sit there for five ainutes,** and she leads A. over to the 
chair she was sitting in and aakes hia sit there. Flor 
watches all this closely. As P. is reaonstrating with A, M. 
coaes over and tries to get A's doll out of his hands, but A 
still holds on. P. tells hia also, **No fighting." 



chair. " 



5. [9:11] 



r-4 
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The bus is beginning to break up noW| kida are beginning to 
scatteri but Jane, Flor and Saaay are still in place. The 
gaae has chai«ged a bit. Ann has let other kids take turns 
being the driver, Tina, then Jane (I think), but the 
interaction becoaes aora diffuse with this. She also has 
different kids take turns holding up a big stop sign in 
front of the bus to tell the driver when to stop. Jane is 
driving at one Boaent and Ann holding up the stop sign. 
Meanwhile, Pat and Marty are over in A-6, playing with 
soaething. Andy shows signs of wanting to get up but 
doesn't. Pat calls over to hia, **A do you want to coae and 
play now? Okay, you can coae and play, but no fighting." 
When A. coaes over to the shelves where M. is standing, 
facing up toward the end of the rooB (''up" = toward the 
sink and snack area; ''down'* ^ toward the door and airror 
area), A. puts his large doll down on the shelves near 
Marty. Pat tells M, ''Andy gave you the baby doll, M." But 
M doesn't look up froa his own doll, which he has on the 
shelf in front of hia, and doesn't take the doll A had put 
down. Pat asks hia if he wants the doll, tells hia to look 
and see A. is giving hia his doll. M turns his head to the 
left, toward Andy, looks at hia frowning, and then turns 
back again. Eventually he does pick up the other doll. 

5. 



,1 

) 

^ Tina runs over and flicks the lights off, runs back to Ann 

Ir near A-5 and interacts with her about "birthdays" or 

I "birthday cakes," apparently proposing a gaae having to do 

J with that. Flor watches the interaction carefully froa her 

I seat on the bus, her eyes aoving back and forth between Ann 

J and Tina as each takes a turn at talk. She's aonitoring 
their conversation very closely and sailes when Ann uses the 
words "Birthday cake." Tina runs over toward the sink, 
^ apparently looking for a cake, perhaps the playdough they 

had pretended was a cake the other day. Then she gets the 
idea she wants to play with water and coraunicates this to 
Ann (although I aissed this). Ann says, "you want to play 
with water? Okay." And Pat says, "Okay, first turn the 
lights on and then you can play with water." Tina flits 
I over to the lights and turns thea on, not without flicking 

thea on and off rapidly a few tiaes though. 

The bus has broken up now, except for Saaay who is still in 
the rocking chair. He sits there for a few seconds while 
everyone abandons the gaae, soae kids aoving over toward the 
water table. Flor goes to the table in A-3 where the books 
are, takes a book froa the shelf, and starts to look at it 
on the table. Saaay gets up froa the rocking chair which is 
now no longer of particular value — Andy doesn't want it, as 
he is getting involved with the water table too. 
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6. [9;1S] 



Tina, Jane, Marty and Andy get involved in the water table. 
I focus my attention on Flor. 

P. sees F. looking at the book aud invites her to read with 
herr "^Would you like to coae over with me and read a book?" 
Flor SBiles and nods her head. (According to Karin, Flor 
and Pat went thi^ a siailar routine yesterday.) Flor brings 
a book over to Fat who has sat down in A-8 in the chair by 
the Birror again. Harty is in A~6 struggling with his 
sneakers, trying to get thea on. The laces of one of thea 
are tied in a knot. He is whining, apparently trying to 
attract P*s attention. Eventually he coaes over to where P. 
and F. are and holds up his shoe. Altho P. tells him he is 
big enough to put his owl shoes on now, she does untie the 
knot for hia. 

P. and F. look together through a book that has 
pictures of aniaals hidden behind little flaps on the pages 
that can be opened to reveal the picture underneath, usually 
of an aniaal like an alligator, bear, snake, etc. [title of 
book?] F. opens each flap, watching P. as she does so, and 
P. usually says, ''Who's in there?" or "I wonder what's 
behind this door. Let's see." F. opens the flap, soBetiaes 
pointing at the picture, and P. naaes the aniaal, usually 
adding a coaaent: "A hipropatuaus, a great, big fat one!" 
Marty then noves in, trying to turn the pages, a Job Flor 
has been doing. She lets go of the page as Marty turns it, 
but continues to point at each flap, looking at P., opening 
it, looking at P. as she naaes the aniaal. Then Marty tries 
to pick the book up with both hands, but P. says, "Wait a 
■inute, M. Ask F. This is F.*s book." But they are at the 
end of the book, and F. gives the book to Marty. P. asks if 
she wants another book, and F. nods "yes," and they pick up 
another of the books that F. had brought over. Participant 
positions are as follows: 

FIG. 3: READING WITH PAT (A-8] 



MARTY FLOR PAT 



table 



This second book is about a little girl that shows her 
in two aspects on each of two pages [title?]. Pat reads as 
F. turns each page: "Soaetiaes she plays with the baby. 
Soaetiaes she doesn't like the baby." "Soaetiaes she's nice 
and clean. Soaetiaes she ge^s all dirty." Marty has put 
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the fir«t book aside and takes a very active interest here 
again, also pointing at each picture, looking at P. for 
response, turning the pages* For a Boaent Flor becoaes 
rather passive, looking down and a bit to the side of the 
book as this goes on. This is an interruption of her prior 
routine that she had established with P. Pat seeas to 
notice this and as she reads she leans down and to the right 
so she is looking directly into Floras face as she reads. 
At this, Flor takes a aore active role again. 

When they finish, P. asks, "Want aore?** F. nods. P.: 
'*Okay, get aore books." F. goes to A-3 and brings back two 
or three aore books, putting thea on the table by the 
airror. Marty tries to do a separate book with Pat, the one 
with flaps covering pictures that Flor had done first. But 
F. has already picked a book and P. tells M. , "We're doing 
this book now." Then F. points at Marty's book. Pat lets 
hia turn a few pages, point at the flaps, open thea, and she 
naaes the aniaals. Then she gives her attention to Floras 
book again. This book too has flaps covering pictures* Pat 
says on one page, "Open the closet. And a crane [?] with a 
little doll!" F. is yawning now and then at this point, 
evidently a little tired. (P. noted this as I was leaving 
later, saying that F. seeaed a little bit tired today, but 
so did soae of the other kids). About this tiae soae of the 
kids froa another class coae to the door and have an 
interaction across the rooa with Ann about soaeone's 
birthday. They are aaking a birthday cake. Ann tells thea 
to save a piece for her, and Pat says she wants just a 
''little little piece." 



7. (9:25] 

Flor takes the three books back to the shelves in A-3 and 
then aoves in stages, slowly, toward the kids at the water 
table. First she stops at the end of the shelves between A- 
1 and A-3 and dabbles with a little toy sitting on the shelf 
there, watching what the other kids are doing at the water 
table. Then she aoves past that and stops a little to one 
side and behind. Tina, watching again. Ann invites her in by 
asking if she wants to play with water too. Then Flor aoves 
to the water table: 
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FIflURB 4: PLAYING AT WATBR FABLE [A-7] 
JANE ANDY 



SAMMY 



(water table) 



TINA 



ANN 



FLOR 



F. puts a straw in her aouth, looks at Ann. Meanwhile, Andy 
■akes a big splash by dropping soaething in the wat^** and 
Flor gets soae water in her face. Ann tells her to take a 
Kleenex froa the shelves behind her, which she does and 
wipes her face. F. watches the other kids a few aoHents, 
doesn't play at first, then str ts to follow suit. They are 
■ost ol' thea pouring water froa one container to another, or 
froB containers into the water. Flor starts scooping and 
pouring water froa a plastic cup. Then she picks up a big 
plastic funnel and pours water in it. 



8. [9:34] 

Pat has stL.ted to check kids* hearing aids. She is rtill 
in A-8, checking Marty's aids. As she does so, she talks to 
hia about how angry he is today, about how he's having a 
hard day: "We're gonna have a hard day today, I guess." Ann 
asks Pat when they should stop. Pat says she wants to check 
a few Bore aids first ^ that they can stop in a few ainutes. 

9. [9:39] 

Ann starts telling the kids they are going to stop in five 
■ins. Pat starts cleanMig up, picking up soae of the toys, 
clothes, dolls the kids ave scattered on the floor. Ann 
asks P. how Marty is do:.ig. P. responds, "Marty is very 
angry today." After picking up dose of the litter, P. goes 
over to the water table and asks Flor if she can check her 
aids. "Let ae look into one, okay?" Flor leans her head 
over toward P. on her right, and holds her ear up so P. can 
take the aid off. Then she aoves around behind Flor lo her 
left and checks the other aid. She has a little trouble 
getting the left one because Flor is concentrating on the 
water, pouring water into the funnel. As she checks f. *s 
aids, Pat tells the other kids, "We're gonna sake jello, 
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Jane. We're gonna sake Jelloi Flor. Andy, we're gonna sake 
jello now. We L ve to stop now." 



10. [9:46] 

Jane and Andy go over to the sink to wash their hands. Flor 
has lingered at the water table, still playing, but Pat 
tells her, **We have to stop now.** Then Flor goes over to 
the sink to wash her hands too, hesitating a bit as Jane and 
Andy finish up. When she's done, she coaes back to play 
with the saae toy on the shelf between A-1 and A-3. Marty 
coaes over to it and starts operating it too, parallel to 
Flor's play, but neither interacts directly with the other. 
Soae of the other kids are cleaning up, and Pat tells Flor 
and Marty to help, which they do. 



i 



11. [9:50] 

Tina is taken out for speech. 

The kids, as they finish their cleanup tasks, start to sit 
at the snack table. Pat is behind it and starts to bring 
out objects for the jello-aaking. She brings out a hotplate 
and tells all of thea together, and then each kid, "Don't 
touch this. It's very hot. Andy, don't touch this, it's 
hot, hot!** etc. She slides over a aetal fraaework thing on 
wheels and puts it to her left. A aoaent later I realize 
what it is when she uangs a recipe for Jello on it, that 
gives .oe ingredients and has soae pictures to illustrate 
(■ust look at this again). The kids sit down in this order: 
Jane, Marty; Sany; Ann; Andy; Flor: 



FIGURE 5: MAKING JELLO AT SNACK TABLE [A-l/A-2] 

(hanging bar w. 
recipe charts) 



PAT 





JANE MARTY 



Pat brings out a large bowl^ a aeasuring cup, a spoon, each 
tiae saying, "What do I need now. Oh! I need a bowl!" 
(then geiai a uuwl). "And I need water , ao I nA^d m cup to 
put it in." "Jello! we're gonna make Jello. Lots and lots 
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and lots of Jello"(here she hangs the recipe poster on the 
bar)* Then she says to Flor: **Flori Mould you go and get 
■e soae water. A full cup*"" She hands F. the cup. **A full 
cup, a full cup of water* Hurry up! Hurry up* A full cup 
of water." As Flor brings the cup carefully back, filled to 
the bria, she Pat says, "Careful, careful, don't spill it, 
very careful." Meanwhile, Jane is cliabing on the table, 
and reaches her hand out toward the hotplate to feel the 
he0t. Pat tells her, "Oh, that's very hot* Don't touch 
that." Then she asks Marty to get soae water, telling him 
too to get a full cup, and to hurry, hurry. He does hurry, 
but so Buch so that he coaes back with about a quarter of a 
cup. Pat says, "Oh, we need a full cup, a ful^ cup, we need 
a full cup." M. goes back to fill the cup. she has 

enough water in the pan heating up, then she holds up a box 
of orange jello and opens it. She asks the kids, "Nanna 
pour it in?" Several nod "yes." "Okay, everybody can pour 
a little bit." Andy seeas eager to be first. He says 
soaething that is phonetically like: [aai], repeating this 
four or five tiaew, raising his right hand halfway. But 
first Pat asks if they want to taste it: "Nanna taste it, 
Jane* Wanna taste it, Marty," etc., asking e^ch kid. About 
here Tina coses back froa speech with a pict'«re of Saasy 
(his turn to go to speech). Tina takes his jeat as he gets 
up, takes the picture, and leaves with the speech teacher. 

Pat says to Tina: "We're Baking jello. Wanna taste 
it? Orange jello." Tina, like the other kids, puts a 
little jello on her finger and tastes it. 

Then Pat tells A.: "A., wanna pour a little bit, then 
everyone can pour a little bit, just a little bit." Pat 
gives him the box and guides the pouring, telling him to 
pour "just a little bit." She does this with each k^id, 
providing their actions with a continuous verbal 
accoapanimentc "Would you pour a little bit, Flor, just a 
little bit," (repeating this two or three tiaes). When 
Marty takes a turn he pours quite a bit, and Pat says, "Oh, 
that's a lot. You poured a lot, Marty." 

When each has had a tarn at pouring, including Ann, Pat 
says, "One aore box. One aore. We need one Bore box of 
Jello. Open up the Jello box." After opening the second 
box, Pat says, "Okay, we're gonna pour a little bit. First 
Andy, and then Flor, and then Martyr and then Jane, and 
then. * .what 's your naae?" "Tina." "And then Tina, and then 
Ann. " 

After this is done, P. reaoves the lid of the pan. The 
water is boiling now, and steaa coaes pouring up. "Whooo! 
is that hot! It's steaaing and boiling and boiling and 
boiling. Don't touch it*" (Jane and Marty have crawled 
onto the table to get a look). "Get cff the table now. 
This is very hot." "I'a gonna turn it off* I'a gonna take 
the pan off now. Tina, hurry, get me a full cup of cold 
water. Hurry up! Hurry up!" Tina gets thu water. P. 
gives each kid a turn at stirring the jello after she has 
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poured the hot water in. Tina coses with the cold water and 
P. tells her to pour it in, which she does. 

Pat asks Flor to get a cup of cold water, using the 
saae directions she used with T. Flor gets full cup of 
water, brings it carefully back, pours it slowly into the 
bowl. As she does so, Pat says, "Oh perfect. Perfect, 
perfect, perfect. The kids take turns stirring, aoving this 
tiae froB left to right, Tina to Andy. 

Then Pat takes plastic cups, like those used for silk 
in snack tiae, and says, **This is my cup, my jello cup." 
She writes her naae on it with a Barker. 

Tina soaehow coaaunicates that they caii drink it (I 
■issed this.) Pat says, "We're not gonna drink it. We're 
gonna put it in the refrigerator and sake it cold. Then 
after we rest this afternoon, we're gonna take it out." She 
writes nanes on cups for each kid and has each coae around 
behind the table and scoop the liquid jel^io into the cup 
with the big plastic spoon. As they do this, Pat 
AccoKpanies their actions with: "Put it in and put it in and 
put it in. Little bit aore, little bit aore, and there! 
Perfect!" 

This tiae turntaking doesn't go the "round robin" 
route. Instead, Pat calls on different kids "at randoa." 
First Tina, then (I think, Flor). When Flor's turn coaes, 
Pat says, "And now it ' s . . . what ' s your naae? What's your 
naae? What's your naae?" Tina says, "Flor." ^at keeps 
looking at Flor: "What's your naae?" Finally Flor says 
softly, "Flor." As Flor pours the Jello, Pat counts: "Pour 
it in. One spoonful. Two spoonfuls. Three spoonfuls. 
Spoonsful? Spoonfuls? Spoonfuls? That's right isn't it?" 
she asks Ann. "Spoonfuls. Four spoonfuls! Perfect! 
Perfect!" 

As sh^ irites the naae on each cup, she shows it to 
each of the kids as they stand next to her. When it's 
Jane's turn, P. writes "J-a-n-" on the cup. She asks Jane 
if that's okay: "That's it, right? That's all? J-a-n." 
Jane finally says, "e' and P. adds an "e" to the naae. On 
the cip. Marty and then Jane start dipping their fingers in 
the bowl. Pnt treats this seriously: "Harty, please don't 
do that. Jaae rlease don't do ttat." 

When it'£ Tina's turn to pour, Pat counts, as she did 
with Flor: "One spoonful, two spoonfuls." Then she pulls 
the cup away and says, "That's all?" Tina says, "Ho!" and 
Pat puts the cup back. Meanwhile T. starts to put the spoon 
in her aouth. Pat says, "Please don't put the spoon in your 
aouth, T." Tina doesn't take the spoon out of her aouth and 
P. takes the spoon froa her. Then she writes Saaay's naae 
on a cup and has T. pour into that one too. Before it is 
full, Pat asks all the kids: "That's enough? That's 
enough, right?" Jane and Marty say "Nooo!" Flor nods, 
"Yes." Andy gets to fill Ann's cup for her. 

There is still a little left in the bowl. Pat asks, 

in the bowl, tipping it toward then, repeating a nuaber of 
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tiaefti ^'What should we do with this?** She says she'll pour 
the re; t in a saall bowl, which she does. There is still 
SOBS left in the big bowl. Pat: "^And! A little bit aore 
for aei** (and she pours soae into her cup). **And a little 
bit Bore for, Janei and for Hartyi** etc. i pouring soae in 
each kids' cup. But she skips Tina's cup. Pat says, "Oh, I 
forgot." Tira says, "Tina." Pat says, "I forgot Tina." 
Pat picks up each cap and puts thea on a tray. Jane, Marty 
and Tina rush to open the door of the kitchen in the 
hallway. Flor, Sany and Andy [?] follow Pat as she carries 
the tray out tc the kitchen, saying, "Have to be careful. 
Carry the tray slowly and carefully." In a BOBent they cose 
back for snack. It's 10:14. 



At 10:15 I leave. 



[COMMENT] Pat keeps up a continual verbal accoapaninKiint to 
the children's, and her own, actions when they are engaged 
in what Bight be called e "learning activity." Ann does the 
same, e.g., when she was playing "bus*" with the kids last 
Friday. The language they use describes what they, or the 
child, is doing at the BOBent, uses a lot of repetition, ana 
occasionally provides coBnentery on sobs aspect of the 
activity. When a group activity is under way, F^t is 
careful to address each child, often saying alBost exactly 
the ssBe thing to each child in turn. The verbal 
accoBpaniinent not only describes the actions or activity, 
but it also does seeB to provide an indirect coBBentary on 
the nature of the ongoing social relationships. This is 
accoBplished through creating a kind of "aura" or "tone" for 
the child's or teacher's actions that is difficult to 
describe, but that is conveyed through prosodic Bodulations 
of intonation, rhythB and loudness. 

As I noted in FLDNTSCO.Fl, Pat never raises her voice, 
even when adBonishing a child, though she does change her 
tone soBswhat. It would be hard to explain the association 
of particular Beanings or values with these prosodic 
Bodulations, but they se^'B to draw on conceptions we have in 
Biddleclass ABerican culture of how to talk in a nice way to 
children. Mr. Rogers uses theB too, and in fact does a lot 
of the saBe kind of verbal accoBpaniment to his own 
actions, if I rsBeBber rightly. It would be worth taping 
soBe of the class on audiotape to get a Bore reliable 
docuBentation than I can give in writing. 

The Beanings that are associated seeB to have a lot 
Bore to do with the social relationships between 
participants than wHh the activity they are engaged in. 
That is, the verbal content of Pat's and Ann's 
"accoBpaniment" to classrooB activities changes its 
referents, depending on the activity itself — Baking Jello, 
niAvintf fU^ "finhinir** tff^mm nlavintf "buft.** rf»fliHintf from a 
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book, etc. But the prosodic or tonal aspects of the speech 
reaain the saae across these different occasions. What 
seeas to be conveyed is a kind of coaplex of aeanings and 
values, such as, "^we have everything under control/* ''things 
are running along saoothly," "everyone is enjoying this," 
etc. 

Alongside these sort of pleasant associations, there is 
a kind of Moving back and forth froa one pole to another of 
social control or distribution of power bet««een kids and 
teachers. That is, soaetiaes control by the teachers is 
fairly direct and overt, soaetiaes roles are reversed, 
soaetiaes the teacher treats herself as the children's 
equal. These shifts are accoaplished partly through shifts 
in verbal content, froa, for exaaple, describing soaeone's 
actions oogoingly to telling thea directly not to do 
soaething, or to do soaething. They are also accoaplished 
through turntaking or through directing an utterance at a 
particular person. 

For exaaple, Pat treats each child equally in the sense 
of often addressing the saae verbal content, using the saae 
intonation, to each of thea. There are several exaaples 
above. 

One wonders how auch the children pick up of all this 
interplay between shifts in verbal content, prosodic 
aodulation, turntaking and directing utterances to specific 
people (or to the whole group), and also shifts in speech 
acts (such as assertions, questions, directives). The fact 
that the children seea to respond to it all by a pretty high 
level of cooperation (coapared to other classrooas I've 
observed), indicates that they are getting' soaething that is 
very key, basic, crucial, or essential to vhe general social 
organization of the classrooa here. 

Another aspect of this, aentioned only briefly above, 
is the constant shifting in power relations Gr social 
control. While the teacher aaintains a good deal of 
control, she does it in such a "nice" way that it seeas 
there are a lot of opportunities for kids to take fairly 
active roles in the ongoing social activities of the 
classrooa. There are few opportunities for thea to build 
justifiable grudges against the teachers, for exaaple, 
because aisdeaeanors are never aade a big deal of, and quite 
a bit of latitude is given for "deviant" actions — depending 
of course on the overt purposes of the activity. That is, 
Bore leeway is given in "unstructured" activities, such as 
"worktiae" early in the day, than in "structured" group 
activities like snack or asking jello. 

I 'a sure the kids know all this theaselves in the sense 
of being able to respond appropriately and know what is 
going on at any given aoaent. Their knowledge is probably 
not explicit ol course, and they are still learning. And 
soae of thea know a lot aore than others about how things go 
here, about rules, about what is sanctioned and what isn't. 
Flor, it seeas clear, doesn't exhibit a lot of confidence 
sbcut her o^n kn^wliftdge of classrooa social life yet, 
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because she often hesitates to Juap in (contrast Tina!)i 
often checks things out with teachers by aonitoring their 
reactions to things. On the other hand, one would expect 
that Flor would know a lot about how classrooas go in 
general, having already had quite a bit of experience. For 
exaaple, is it safe to infer that one thing she does know is 
that SOBS behaviors are okay and sose are not; i.e., that, as 
Wolcott, Phillip Jackson^ and others have put it, schools 
are "evaluative settings'*? he just aay not know yet exactly 
wnat behaviors are okay and what are not. And of course, 
she Bay also know that how a behavior is evaluated at any 
given Boaent depends a lot on the context in which it is 
performed. Again, she is probably still sorting this out. 
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